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Franklin Patterson 








HE Civic Education Center at Tufts Uni- 

versity was founded to assist the'schools of 

America in their never-ending task of 
helping boys and girls become competent citizens 
of a free society. Inspiration for this work goes 
back many years. In 1945, Dr. John J. Mahoney, 
a distinguished Massachusetts schoolman, pub- 
lished a significant book, For Us the Living: An 
Approach to Civic Education (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers). This statement distilled the 
substance of Dr. Mahoney's long experience in 
helping teachers who wanted to do a better job 
of turning out citizens. 

Dr. Mahoney’s long-time friend, Dr. Henry W. 
Holmes, then recently retired as Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education at Harvard, read 
the book and was moved to action. In the fali of 
1948, Dr. Holmes and Dr. Mahoney set up the 
Civic Education Project in Cambridge. Working 
with a group of experienced teachers, these men 
developed a program of educational action to im- 
prove citizenship education in American second- 
ary schools. 

Much could be said about that program. It 
developed, in the Living Democracy Series, a 
set of pamphlets that have been sold in more 
than 2800 United States high schools. Addressed 
to noncollege-bound as well as college-prepara- 
tory students, these materials deal with key prob- 
lems in American life. Living Democracy pamph- 
lets have been approved and their use encour- 
aged by the National Council for Social Studies. 
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In addition to instructional materials develop- 
ment, Dr. Mahoney and Dr. Holmes pressed for- 
ward on other fronts. They stimulated produc- 
tion of professional tools for citizenship educa- 
tion, such as resource units, curriculum guides, 
and bulletins. In 1954, their Project was estab- 
lished as the Civic Education Center at Tufts 
University. In-service and pre-service teacher- 
education programs were undertaken. Endow- 
ment was secured to establish the Lincoln Filene 
Professorship of Civic Education. Conferences 
and many other activities were conducted. 

In September, 1957, Dr. Holmes and Dr. Ma- 
honey retired as Co-Directors of the Tufts Cen- 
ter. In taking up their work, the writer has a pro- 
found sense of humility at the thought of what 
they have achieved. At the same time, we are 
obliged to see citizenship education as a develop- 
ing, continuing responsibility. 

In a word, we must face forward. As best we 
can, we must try to make out the features of the 
future. We must, in terms of citizenship, ask our- 
selves how best we can help today’s children to 
be tomorrow’s self-directing, responsible adults. 

Why do we need to improve the citizenship 
education of American youth, today and tomor- 
row? The answer to this question is evident all 
around us. It is implicit in the very definition 
of a free society, faced by the problems and 
possibilities of the modern world. 

A century ago Theodore Parker, speaking in 
the Music Hall in Boston, said that “Democracy 
is self-government over all the people, for all the 
people, by all the people.” Long before that, 
Goethe answered the question, “What govern- 
ment is best?” by saying, “That which teaches us 
to govern ourselves.” Our best experience in 
America is that education is essential for en- 
lightened freedom. Only by learning to govern 
ourselves and meet our own problems can we 
hope to stay free. Democracy, to be more than a 
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vision, requires civic competence of all our 
citizens. 

The deeper the problems faced by a free so- 
ciety, the deeper the need for the competent edu- 
cation of its people as citizens. We can predict 
only the general outlines of the world of the next 
40 years. But this we know: its look, potential- 
ities, and problems will not be those of today’s 
or yesterday’s world. 

And we know that we cannot—even if we 
wanted to—give today’s youth tidy answers for 
tomorrow’s problems. 


For a moment, let us look at some of the tests 
that tomorrow's adults will face. Here are five 
major developments our children will encounter 
in their appointment with the future: 

The revolution in science, technology, and 
production. As far as things go, we are crossing 
the threshold of a new world. Part of the difh- 
culty and wonder of our age is that research 
about things is changing the world faster than 
man can comprehend and master. We have an 
almost incredibly increasing ability to transform 
man’s environment by the application of science. 
The astounding developments ahead in automa- 
tion are only beginning to be seen. 

But look for a moment at what is already at 
hand in the field of transportation and travel, 
as an example. In 1952-1957, just six years, the 
United States produced in the neighborhood of 
43 million cars and trucks. Today there are ap- 
proximately 70 million motor vehicles registered. 
We are only now starting to face the implica- 
tions raised, in terms of traffic, by this massive 
increase in our ability to provide transportation. 
Cities, and even our national government, are 
fighting to stave off a failure of our major traffic 
arteries. 

Each boon that our ability to change the world 
of things brings us also brings new, critical re- 
sponsibilities for our people. The accelerating 
revolution in scientific production brings our 
people benefits mankind could not dream of in 
earlier ages. But it will also present our children 
with innumerable demands for new answers. 
How will governments in their time cope with new 
land and air traffic books? How will the new 
leisure time available be used? How will wages 
and profits be kept equitable as more and more 
machines do the work of mankind? How can 
independence be preserved in the formation of 
individual and public opinion as the instruments 
of mass communication become more powerful? 
These are only a few of the questions which the 


free citizens of tomorrow will be required to an- 
swer because of technological change. 

The explosive increase in mankind’s popula- 
tion. Every indication is that, as Robert C. Cook 
of the Population Reference Bureau says, our 
children will live on a crowded planet. Today 
there are 2.8 billion people in the world. World 
population is growing explosively because sci- 
ence (for example, through chemical compounds 
like DDT and drugs like penicillin) is cutting 
death rates in a wholesale way. At present, world 
population increases each year by 43 million. 
Right now, it appears that the world will have 
nearly six billion people in the year 2000. 

Today the United States has a population of 
roughly 170,000,000. Best predictions are that the 
total of U. S. citizens will rise to 230,000,000 by 
1975. By 2000 A.D. it will be 350,000,000. If the 
current growth rate continues, our country will 
have 550,000,000 people in the year 2025! 

How can the world support six billion people? 
In the U. S., how can we feed and house and 
educate an additional 180,000,000 people in the 
next 40 years? How can we find enough fuel, 
enough water, enough raw materials? What are 
the decisions government will be called upon to 
make at local, state, and national levels? How 
wisely and well will tomorrow's adult citizens 
participate in making those decisions? 

The struggle of mankind for political freedom, 
self-respect, dignity, and acceptance. The future 
of our children is haunted by the specter of 
totalitarian communism. Nearly half the world 
has been claimed by the most merciless and eff- 
cient tyrants in the long history of mankind. 
Communist leadership arrogates to itself the 
power to decide “what is good for humanity”; 
individual freedom and human dignity are de- 
stroyed with the deepest contempt. Our children 
will live in a world where many people, like the 
Hungarians of 1956, may be prepared to die in 
the struggle for freedom from the oppression of 
communism. They will live in a world where 
many other people will have scarcely heard of 
individual liberty, or only dimly remember a 
time of freedom. Tomorrow’s adults in the 
United States will witness the further rise of the 
nonwestern world. They will see Africa in tur- 
moil, India in ferment, Southeast Asia struggling 
for a better life. 

Radically improved and increasingly avail- 
able air transport will bring our children even 
closer to the other peoples of the world than we 
are today. Within the next two years alone, 
American commercial aviation cruising speeds 
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will rise from 350 to 550 miles per hour. Who 
would venture to predict what the cruising 
speeds of civil air transport will be in 1975? 
Communication, too, will make closer neighbors 
of all the world. Even today, when a six-year-old 
Negro child on her way to school in Tennessee 
is spat upon by a white woman, the story is told 
by radio in the far corners of the world within 
hours. Within a day, newspapers in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe carry photographs of such an act. 
Tomorrow, by instantaneous world-wide televi- 
sion, our children will see the peoples of all na- 
tions head on, as history is made. What may be 
more important, the world will see us by the 
same means and will judge how close our deeds 
fit the values of freedom for which we say we 
stand. 

Our children will have foursquare the chal- 
lenge of proving that free Americans do live to- 
gether in brotherhood. They can offset commu- 
nism and give steady hope to the uncommitted 
nations by putting their hands to the work of so- 
cial justice that needs doing here at home. Our 
children can share and give decisive leadership 
in man’s continuing struggle for freedom, self- 
respect, dignity, and acceptance. Their action or 
inaction will literally shape the destiny of man- 
kind. 

The survival of a healthy individualism. The 
image of the future holds the promise of material 
gains and improvement almost unimaginable in 
magnitude. As our children meet and solve to- 
morrow’s problems, they will build a new, more 
complex, and more wonder-filled world. But, in 
the very act of this achievement, they will en- 
counter one of their most crucial tests: the preser- 
vation of individualism on a healthy basis. 

We have only begun to realize what a high price 
in terms of personal independence and individ- 
ualism we are paying for some of our present ma- 
terial gains and improvements. Everywhere, as 
mankind unlocks the door of tomorrow, we are 
confronting a society which is more urbanized, 
more mechanized, more commercialized, more 
impersonal, and more filled with continuous and 
chaotic stimulation. 

As society becomes bigger and more complex, 
individual man is harder to see in the scheme 
of things. As organization and technology lead 
to the mass production of things, we may find 
ourselves producing standardized man, as well. 
It will take human beings working in teams to 
build the future that can now be foreseen. Team- 
work will be as desirable as it is necessary. But 
our children will need to be individual, self- 


directing people—as well as team members—if 
their world is to be worth living in. Will they 
find ways to preserve a healthy individualism of 
mind and action? Will they find ways to main- 
tain independence of opinion and decision? Will 
they withstand the conformity influences of mass 
communication, mass production, mass educa- 
tion, and mass living? 

Tomorrow’s adults will need all the armament 
they can find to live by values that are more 
than material in nature. Man’s spirit is more 
than the sum of the substance of things. Like- 
wise, to be human, a man’s life must be more 
than an acquiescent reflection of other men’s 
opinions and desires. In government, in religion, 
in community life, our children will be chal- 
lenged to remain self-directing, creative, and 
individually responsible. Neither “Let George 
do it” nor “Be just like George” can be their 
maxims if they are to be the men and women of 
a worthy future. 

The struggle for peace in an age of nuclear 
bower. The techniques of physical discovery in 
our own time have had their climactic develop- 
ment in the engines of total destruction that are 
now available. 

Each similarly armed, the Soviet Union and 
the United States are as much military neighbors 
today as were Germany and France in previous 
generations. In a time of submarine fleets 
equipped with rockets bearing nuclear warheads, 
in a time of intercontinental ballistic missiles, our 
traditional geographic isolation has come to an 
end. 

Suddenly we live in an age when opposing 
powers are capable of destroying human lives by 
the tens of millions and literally overnight. For 
the first time in American history, we are in an 
emergency without a foreseeable end. Once we 
thought of history as peace interspersed by occa- 
sional wars. Today we are having to revise our 
concept of history. Tremendous expenditures of 
manpower and money in a constant high level 
of war-preparedness has become normal. The 
world’s great powers compete for a military as- 
cendancy which none dares employ because it 
appears clear that none of the combatants could 
win, or indeed survive, in a total war with pres- 
ent weapons. Thus we and our children live in 
a world stabilized only by a balance of terror. 

The men who sit in the seats of ultimate deci- 
sion are, after all, only men. We cannot expect 
them to have intelligence, emotional maturity, 
or judgment of a superhuman variety. As things 
stand now, it would take only one blunder, one 
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false report, one arrogant man, to plunge the 
world into a series of disasters ending in dark- 
ness. Man is in a position, almost at a stroke, to 
wipe out all the achievements of past centuries— 
the art, the literature, the science, the very mem- 
ory of greatness. At the same time, man is in a 
position to cancel the future entirely. 

These things are true now. This is the world 
we human beings are giving our children. This 
is the overriding development in the world by 
which they will be tested. 

Our science has created conditions of warfare 
which humanity cannot tolerate and survive. 
Will tomorrow’s citizens be able to do better 
than today’s? Will they be able to retrieve mat- 
ters so that mankind can live in a just peace? 
Will the adults of tomorrow be able to think 
through the basic problems of America’s rela- 
tionship to the world? Will they reach decisions 
and elect leaders to the end that the integrity of 
a free society is preserved? Will they help the 
world to move away from the dreadful edge of 
finality by fusion? 


These are some of the tests facing us today. 
Even more, they lie before the adults of tomor- 
row. These are some of the basic tests that civic 
education must help our children pass. It is the 


imminence of such tests that make the improve- 
ment of civic education an absolute essential for 
the maintenance of our free society. 

We all know that we cannot give our children 
tidy answers for tomorrow’s problems. Nor can 
we do the job of adequate civic education for the 
future simply by teaching boys and girls about 
the machinery of government. 

But we can, and must, do three things. First, 
we need to help tomorrow’s adults learn the best 
knowledge and wisdom of man’s experience with 
freedom. Our children need to be helped, in 
every effective way, to understand, accept, and 
cherish basic values of human freedom. Second, 
we need to provide them with tools for making 
democratic citizenship work. For example, they 
need knowledge about our nation, our gov- 
ernment, and the changing world. They need to 
learn how to search for truth, how to think 
things through, how to discuss and decide, how 
to follow through as citizens. They need the 
skills for the practical democratic resolution of 
public issues. Third, we need to help them de- 
velop traits of character and behavior typical of 
people who are self-reliant and yet socially re- 
sponsible. We have to teach tomorrow’s adults 
to stand on their own feet as free men, with the 


skill and determination to work out the problems 
as they come. 

These tasks comprise much of the hope and 
challenge of education in American society. In 
my mind, they are the reason for the existence 
of the Tufts Civic Education Center. 

The Center’s job is to help and encourage the 
schools of America to provide: Better teachers of 
citizenship in terms of the real problems and pos- 
sibilities of the future; Better materials for teach- 
ing good citizenship; and Better practical experi- 
ence in being good citizens. 

The Center recognizes its share of responsibil- 
ity for finding, testing, and making known ways 
in which teachers can be helped to do a better 
job of citizenship education. We accept a respon- 
sibility also for experimental development of 
pamphlets, educational television, and other 
approaches to helping tomorrow’s adults learn 
the values, knowledge, and behavior of effective 
citizenship. Our Center also seeks more e.fective 
ways by which boys and girls can be given practice 
contribute to the profession of teaching, helping 
in actual citizenship in their own schools and 
communities, 


To do the job I have outlined, the Tufts Civic 
Education Center has a fundamental obligation 
to pioneer in research about education for citi- 
zenship in tomorrow’s world, 

To do the job suggested here, the Center must 
contribute to the profession of teaching, helping 
teachers throughout America know the best that 
can be known—and do the best that can be done— 
in teaching boys and girls to be self-reliant, in- 
formed, effective, and responsible citizens. 

To do this job, the Center must continue to 
press forward in developing new vehicles, new 
techniques, and new materials for civic educa- 
tion. 

These are obligations which naturally concern 
workers in the entire field of education. Such re- 
sponsibilities certainly occupy the attention of 
the members of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. The most recent evidence of the 
Council's concern for these obligations has been 
the appointment by President Jack Allen of an 
Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on Citizenship Edu- 
cation. The Tufts Civic Education Center, and 
other endeavors in citizenship education, will re- 
ceive helpful guidance from this new arm of the 
Council. Certainly, the tasks of democratic citi- 
zenship education for the future will require the 
highest level of effort and cooperation by all of 
America’s professional educators. 





High Income Taxes and the 
Free Economy 


Robert H. Wessel 








N RECENT years much has been said and 

written concerning the consequences of a 

continuation of the high federal income 
taxation which we in the United States have 
experienced for more than a decade. Typically 
these discussions suggest or even openly predict 
that dire consequences, whose exact nature is 
usually not specific, will in time inevitably ensue, 
bringing about the downfall of the American eco- 
nomic system as we know it. Since such an even- 
tuality would produce profound changes in all of 
our lives, it is worthwhile considering what the 
effects of prolonged high level income taxation 
are or can be. Fortunately, although most of the 
professional literature on this topic is abstruse 
and technical, the central ideas are essentially 
simple and can easily be understood by a reader 
without specialized economic training. Seven im- 
portant consequences of high level income taxa- 
tion either are currently evident or present the 
possibility of making themselves felt in the fu- 
ture. The first five are largely unfavorable while 
the last two hold forth the promise of exerting 
salutary influences. 

(1) Control of the Economy. In fiscal 1957 the 
federal government collected approximately 60 
billion dollars in personal and corporation in- 
come taxes. This sum, which was used to defray 
most of the expenses of operating the federal 
government, represents about one-seventh of the 
Gross National Product, which is total value of 
all production in the country. Thus the federal 
income taxes alone transferred control over the 
ultimate direction of one-seventh of the economic 
activity of the nation from the private individ- 
uals and firms, who paid the taxes, to the gov- 
ernment. A continuation of these high income 
taxes necessarily means a continuation of this 








The author of this interesting and timely analysis of 
the effects of prolonged high level federal income taxes 
on the free economy is an Associate Professor of Eco- 
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control, and an increase in income taxes will in- 
evitably enhance the extent of government domi- 
nance in our economy. 

(2) The Effect On Incentives. The fact that a 
significant portion of his earnings are being 
taken away by income taxation often will pro- 
duce a profound influence upon an individual's 
incentive to work. Since the net effect of income 
taxes obviously is the same as a reduction in 
income, we may expect a similar reaction to fol- 
low. Here two possibilities present themselves. 
The individual whose income level is sufficiently 
high to cover the necessities of life often views 
additional income as the source of desirable but 
nonessential expenditures. A more lavish auto- 
mobile, a second car, or particularly fine furni- 
ture are examples. In earning the extra income 
needed to acquire these items the leisure which 
otherwise would have been possible must be for- 
gone. In other words the individual sells his 
leisure in return for the extra income. When 
income taxation reduces the amount of extra in- 
come which is retained, the price of leisure is 
actually reduced. As a result he may elect to 
enjoy more leisure and earn less income, thus 
reducing the supply of his services. This reaction 
is frequently encountered among the professional 
men who limit the number of days they are will- 
ing to see patients or clients or who take ex- 
tended vacations for tax reasons. It is accentuated 
by the progressive feature of the federal tax 
which penalizes extra income at higher rates. 

Among middle and lower income groups a 
different and opposite reaction is commonplace.! 
The reduction in take home pay occasioned by 
the income tax may threaten the minimum stand- 
ard of living which the family regards as essen- 
tial. As a result the principal breadwinner be- 
comes more receptive to overtime or extra part 
time employment, and other members of the 
family may seek full or part time employment. 


* Both of these reactions have been noted among middle 
income groups in Britain. See G. F. Break, “Income Taxes 
and Incentives to Work.” American Economic Review. 
September 1957. 
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The significance of these influences is reduced 
by the fact that most individuals are not com- 
pletely free to decide the amount of work they 
will do. Nevertheless, it is safe to conclude that 
the income tax tends to reduce the supply of 
professional services somewhat while increasing 
the availability of the services of those of lesser 
skills. 

(3) The Effect Upon Choice of Occupation. 
Not only may income taxes influence the amount 
of productive effort an individual elects to exert 
in the short run, they may also alter his choice 
of occupation. Since these taxes bear most heavi- 
ly upon highly paid occupations they reduce the 
relative attractiveness of such pursuits. As a re- 
sult some individuals turn to lines of work which 
offer nonmonetary advantages such as security, 
ample leisure, long vacations and pleasant work- 
ing conditions. Thus we may credit the income 
tax with a tendency to increase the supply of 
teachers, public servants, research workers, and 
institutional employees at the expense of those 
more highly paid jobs in business which require 
the assumption of considerable risk or entail 
other significant sacrifices. 

(4) The Supply and Use of Capital. Income 
taxes influence both the supply and use of sav- 
ings. By taxing away income, part of which 
would have been saved, the supply of private 
savings in most instances is bound to be reduced. 
This is particularly true because progressive in- 
come taxes bear most heavily upon the upper 
income groups who typically are the principal 
source of savings. In addition since the taxes 
reduce the after-tax yield of funds which have 
been invested, they tend to drive saving into 
more conservative channels. Many investors feel 
that the extra yields which venturesome invest- 
ments provide are so reduced by taxes that they 
no longer justify the assumption of the risk in- 
volved. This reaction is reinforced by the fact 
that tax exempt municipal bonds are available 
as alternatives to investments whose return is 
subject to federal income taxes. For example a 
man with an income of $50,000 per year would 
have to earn 11 percent (before taxes) on an in- 
vestment to be as well off as he would be with a 
3 percent municipal bond. It is not surprising 
that income-tax induced distortions in the flow 
of capital result. When devices such as the con- 
version of income into capital gains are employed 
to circumvent part of the income tax burden, 
these very devices themselves pervert the flow of 
capital. In all likelihood the shortage of venture 
capital, especially in the small business field, can 


be explained in this way, except in periods of 
speculative boom. 

(5) Influence on Resource Utilization. Income 
taxes tend to regularize the utilization of natural 
resources. Since very rapid exploitation would 
concentrate income in a few years and thereby 
place the taxpayer in very high income tax 
brackets, he is better off if he spreads the period 
of exploitation over as many years as possible. 
Unfortunately, however, at the moment this in- 
fluence is largely offset by certain sections of the 
current internal revenue code which confer spe- 
cial tax privileges upon those in extractive in- 
dustries. 

(6) The Contribution to Stabilization. In the 
process of taking such large sums from private 
sources and placing them at the disposition of 
government, income taxation creates a powerful 
instrument which may be employed to stabilize 
the economy. In period of high income when 
inflationary pressures threaten, income tax col- 
lections, in the absence of a reduction in rates, 
will rise. If public expenditures do not increase 
at the same time, and there is no necessary reason 
that they should, then tax receipts will tend to 
exceed government outlays for goods and serv- 
ices. This would mean that the government 
would be taking more money out of private 
hands by taxation than it was returning to 
private business by its expenditures. Conse- 
quently purchasing power would be syphoned 
off and the inflationary pressures thereby re- 
duced. On the other hand when unemployment 
assumes significant proportions income tax re- 
ceipts cannot help but decline. If the level of 
public expenditures is not reduced government 
outlays will tend to exceed tax receipts. This 
means that the private sector of the economy 
will be receiving more money from government 
than it is paying to government. As a result em- 
ployment and production will be stimulated. 
Since our federal income tax is progressive, that 
is, taxes take a larger proportion from high in- 
comes than they do from small, the variations in 
tax receipts mentioned above will be more than 
proportional to income changes. 

(7) Effect Upon the Distribution of Income. 
Finally our income tax, like all other progressive 
income taxes, tends to equalize the distribution 
of income. In so doing it reduces the danger of 
extreme income differences. However, with the 
present rate structure the leveling effect does not 
go so far as to seriously threaten the bases of our 
free enterprise system. 

(Concluded on page 106) 





Junior High Students Can Think 


Wayne A. Frisinger 








HE common denominator for encouraging 

mastery of basic materials and original 

thinking at the junior high level is the 
use of challenging concepts. This “concept ap- 
proach” means simply that the core of each social 
studies unit is a basic social studies concept 
which has many levels of depth and is relevant 
to the past, present, and future. 

Junior high students are capable of handling 
social studies concepts usually considered appro- 
priate only for older students. But the language 
must be simplified and strong parallels drawn if 
the concepts are to have real meaning. Most 
students like the satisfaction of doing their own 
thinking and making their own generalizations, 
and this can be achieved and be meaningful only 
if they understand what they are talking about 
and learn to make their own comparisons and 
form their own conclusions. 

A young adolescent is in transition from child- 
hood to adulthood, and it can generally be said 
that these boys and girls have not yet acquired 
that psuedo-sophisticated armor which is so prev- 
alent in high school. Moreover, most of the boys 
and girls in this age group are very much inter- 
ested in the world around them. Given this situ- 
ation, the social studies teacher who is willing to 
plan his work accordingly can help the student 
immeasurably by holding before him adult con- 
cepts that are part of the everyday local, national, 
and international scene. 

This writer had heterogeneously grouped 
eighth grade students in the standard junior high 
school course in American history. At the begin- 
ning of each unit a “fun sheet” (a review and 
study sheet) was handed out to serve as a unit 
guide. Reading assignments from the text were 
given daily. 

Ten major concepts were chosen to emphasize 
during the year’s work. These were laissez-faire 
economics; economic determinism; mass pro- 
duction; ethnocentricism; extreme nationalism; 








This article comes to us from a ninth-grade teacher 
in the Social Studies Department of Clyde Central 
School in Clyde, New York. 








Manifest Destiny; prejudice; minority groups; 
mass communications; and foreign relations. 

Recognizing that these were difficult for many 
eighth-graders to understand, no effort to intro- 
duce them was made during the first part of the 
school year. Early in the spring semester it was 
decided to begin the study of the concepts and 
to select a separate concept as a focal point 
around which each unit could be built. Laissez- 
faire economics was selected as the first concept 
to be introduced. This was done in connection 
with a unit on the development of American in- 
dustrialization. The first problem was that of 
definition. Every effort was made to show and 
explain the terms in clear and direct language 
which the boys and girls could understand. To be 
sure, the definitions of the concepts were over- 
simplifications, but it served the immediate pur- 
pose of giving the students a common basis of 
understanding. 

An entirely new concept was introduced with 
each new unit. Reading assignment in text and 
in collateral reading were used to give a solid 
base of factual material with which to anchor the 
new concept. As the reading assignments were 
discussed, the students were encouraged to talk 
about the concept in relation to the past and 
present and in reference to local, national, and 
international affairs. History is not an isolated 
thing in past, therefore, the students were able 
to link the past, present, and future through 
daily use of the concepts. 

During the semester the boys and girls planned 
and participated in debates and panels, and wrote 
original plays based on the selected list of con- 
cepts. Consequently, these students were familiar 
enough with the concepts and their historic 
significance to relate them intelligently to the 
present. In addition, the assimilation was suf- 
ficient to a degree that the students could apply 
and project their thinking so that they would 
intelligently consider and anaylze future actions 
or conditions of life. 

Essays were assigned at the end of each unit 
which required the pupils to define the concept, 
show its relationship and importance in the past 
and present, and from their newly acquired 
background, interpret what the concept’s im- 
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portance and relationship would be in the future. 
The point was always made that it was not the 
student’s conclusions which were important, but 
whether his conclusions were founded on fact 
and/or expert opinion. Research was the key to 
this activity! 

One girl, writing about laissez-faire economics, 
formulated the following conclusion: “The re- 
sults of the laissez-faire economic system were 
many monopolies, child labor, tariffs, etc., and 
not many, if any, government regulations. In this 
time the wealthy people (one-tenth) owned the 
poorer people (nine-tenths). Therefore, laissez- 
faire economics proved to Americans that busi- 
ness couldn’t be run fairly without help from the 
U. S. Government.” 

Even though one concept was the core of each 
unit, it was not an entity in itself. Constant 
referrals were made to previously discussed con- 
cepts showing their relation to the one under 
discussion. Another eighth-grade pupil, writing 
about Manifest Destiny and its relation to the 
future apparently assimilating many concepts, 
concluded, ‘Honestly, this can become a very 
serious and important problem. If a powerful 
country decides to seize other weak countries 
because it thinks it is perfectly justified in doing 
so, there is going to be trouble in the whole 
world. I can’t see any instance where it is right. 
But here again I am setting up what I believe 
to be right—and I just can’t do that... .” 

These are just two of hundreds of similar 
cases of original thinking. The girls and boys 
seemed to enjoy this concept approach to such 
an extent that they internalized and—according 
to reports from parents, teachers and the students 
themselves—applied their own ideas in other 
classes, in their homes, and in their social environ- 
ment. 


How does this writer know that the students 
liked, wanted, and in the end, required this type 
of understanding? The girls and boys themselves, 
following their teacher’s suggestion, elected a 
three-member planning and “gripe” committee 
to help plan and evaluate classroom activities. 
The committee repeatedly related how much the 
concepts helped to give meaning to their dis- 
cussions, not only in the social studies classroom 
but in other classes and in their social life beyond 
the school. 

Besides the original thinking that the concept 
method stimulates, the other advantages are: 
factual material in the texts serves not as dry 
information, but as the basis and reason for in- 
telligent discussion and thinking; self grouping 
—the students have a common bond of factual 
material in the text and concepts involve many 
levels of depth, therefore, the students will group 
themselves intellectually according to their native 
abilities and interests; it gives each individual 
the basis to express himself according to his own 
level of development. 

The concept approach is based entirely upon 
faith in the intellectual capacities of America’s 
youth. Typifying this point were the remarks 
make to the writer by a group of these students 
a month and a half after their graduation from 
junior high school. In essence they remarked that 
their American history class was one in which 
they were allowed and encouraged to think. This 
undoubtedly represented an immense pride of 
achievement. 

Coupled with this is the belief that too many 
teachers underestimate the capabilities of their 
students. It is every teacher’s duty to teach the 
girls and boys not only their social responsibili- 
ties toward a democracy, but above all, the in- 
tellectual responsibilities involved. 





INCOME TAXES 
(Continued from page 104) 


Although these seven consequences by no 
means exhaust the possible results to which per- 
sisting high income taxes may give rise, they 
do direct our attention to tke major problems 
attendant thereon. It should be clear that the 
undesirable influences are not likely to engender 
economic collapse or state socialism in the fore- 
seeable future. At the same time a more equal 


distribution of income results and prospects for 
stabilization are improved. Nevertheless, the area 
of government control is expanded and the pat- 
tern of private motivation upon which a free en- 
terprise system relies is distorted. Consequently 
those interested in the preservation of a free 
economy should remain vigilant lest serious 
threats arise in this sector. 





A History Program 
for Able Students 


Henry W. Bragdon 








HE Phillips Exeter Academy enrolls about 

750 boys from 45 states and several foreign 

countries. To survive at the school a boy 
must be academically competent, and a generous 
scholarship program helps to provide an upper 
crust of able and highly motivated students. 
Exeter's tradition has always been that students 
should work hard, and with a minimum of super- 
vision, 

The “modern” Exeter dates from the early 
1ggo’s when a gift from Edward S. Harkness 
doubled the size of the faculty and reduced the 
average class size from about go to 12. The 
“Harkness Plan’ also provided classrooms 
equipped with round or oval tables to promote 
discussion. In 1947 a relaxation of diploma re- 
quirements permitted students to follow their 
own bent in the last year or two in school. 

The result of this combination of circum- 
stances was that Exeter developed college level 
courses some years before “education for the 
gifted” became the concern it is today. Since 
these courses have been hammered out through 
trial and error over a period of. time, they may 
be useful to teachers in the scores of schools now 
introducing special courses for the able. 

Exeter offers in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades three history courses which have been ac- 
cepted for college credit. One, American history, 
is required; the others, Modern European and 
Far Eastern history, are electives. 


History IV—AMERICAN HIsTORY 
In this and the other courses there are four 
class periods of 50 minutes each, with an expecta- 
tion of an hour and a half preparation per class. 
According to the catalogue description: 








Mr. Bragdon, Instructor in History at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, formerly served at Chief Examiner in Social 
Studies for the College Entrance Examination Board 
and is now a member of the College Board’s Com- 
mission on Advanced Placement. He is co-author of 
History of a Free People and General Education in 
School and College. 








This course covers the principal events, personalities, 
movements, and ideas which have developed as the United 
States has grown from a colonial status to its present 
position of international leadership and responsibility. 
The student is introduced to such problems as the weigh- 
ing of evidence, the elements of historical analysis, and 
the handling of controversial issues—problems with which 
the competent citizen must grapple. . . . Texts used in- 
clude History of a Free People, H. W. Bragdon and S. P. 
McCutchen; The Growth of the American Republic, S. E. 
Morison and H. S. Bailey; A Diplomatic History of the 
American People, T. A. Bailey; The United States Since 
1865, L. M. Hacker and B. B. Kendrick; Documents of 
American History, H. S. Commager, editor; Living ideas 
in America, H. S. Commager, editor; A Documentary His- 
tory of the American People, A. Craven, W. Johnson, and 
F. R. Dunn; The American Political Tradition and the 
Men Who Made It, R. Hofstadter; American Diplomacy 
(1900-1950), G. F. Kennan; Only Yesterday, F. L. Allen; 
The Era of Franklin D. Roosevelt, D. W. Brogan. 


This list of books may look more formidable 
than it actually is, since teachers select materials 
which they think suitable, while staying within 
the general bounds of a course syllabus. Nor are 
teachers limited to the texts listed. Our ex- 
perience has duplicated that at other schools: 
we find that materials which at first seemed suit- 
able only for the exceptionally able students may 
in many instances profitably be introduced at 
lower levels. 

The nine members of the history department 
who teach the 17 divisions of American history 
use a variety of methods, but the fact that classes 
are small enough to sit around a table puts 
emphasis on discussion and on controversy. Oc- 
casionally—perhaps once a month—the several 
classes meeting at a particular hour attend a for- 
mal lecture given by a member of the depart- 
ment. Generally these lectures involve conflicting 
historical interpretations of phases of American 
history. 

One of the major features of History IV is a 
research paper required of all students. Students 
pick their topics by mid-November and the final 
deadline is not until March, with not infrequent 
extensions into April. Spreading the time over 
several months, with one or two intervening vaca- 
tions, allows students to grow into their subjects, 
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to reflect on them, to pursue obscure sources. In 
order to make sure, however, that the boys keep 
their essays simmering we require formal reports 
of progress from time to time. 

- Topics are finally chosen only with the per- 
mission of the instructor and usually only after 
one or more individual conferences. In making 
his choice a student is urged, first, to follow his 
interests, if these can conceivably be brought 
into an historical context. Secondly—and this is 
most important--the topics should be narrow 
enough so that the writer has a good chance of 
using original sources. History is almost unique 
among secondary school subjects in that a stu- 
dent who picks the right topic may go right to the 
frontier of knowledge and get something of the 
lonely excitement of the discoverer. Finally, we 
often encourage boys to pick a topic involving 
their local communities. By the very fact of being 
in boarding school Exeter students are torn from 
their local environment. Research into a con- 
temporary local problem, or even into an obscure 
bit of local history, helps to bring boys emotion- 
ally back home. 

Guidance in method is furnished through a set 
of mimeographed instructions, and we also en- 
courage students to use such books as Sherman 
Kent’s Writing History or Jacques Barzun’s The 
Modern Researcher. We try to get across such 
obvious points as keeping track of materials, 
effective note-taking, and getting a broad view 
of the topic before undertaking detailed study. 
It is extraordinary, however, how little guidance 
students really need or demand once they are 
launched. 

It is most important, we feel, that the length 
of research papers be strictly limited. Then no 
student can get the idea that the more he writes 
the better the grade. We therefore impose a top 
limit of 4000 words, and if a student goes much 
over he is penalized. This puts emphasis on 
argument, on the selection of materials, and on 
good writing. 


A priori it may seem a waste for boys to devote 
so much time to a particular topic, especially 
when that time is partly subtracted from the 
study of history in large. Of what importance is it 
that a student find out whether Mrs. Surratt was 
really guilty of complicity with Booth or whether 
Confederate or Union troops won a minor en- 
gagement in Florida, or why a colony of Na- 
poleonic refugees failed? The point is that the 
investigators, many of them anyway, learn some- 
thing of the complexity of history; they get pre- 


occupied with learning the truth of the matter; 
and above all, they grow up. For the first time 
they are treated as adults by librarians and cus- 
todians of historical societies; many of them for 
the first time interview adults on an adult level; 
for the first time they realize that the study of 
history is no mere process of memory and regur- 
gitation. And in some mysterious way there is a 
transfer of interest to their more formal] historical 
study, so that they come to handle even the most 
pedestrian textbook assignments with more atten- 
tion and imagination. 


History VI—MopERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


This course is for seniors who are especially 
interested in history, most of whom have Ameri- 
can history behind them. It is only at this age 
that even able students can get a mature grasp 
of the complex problems of alien societies. That 
is why we question the common practice of put- 
ting World History in the tenth grade. 

According to the catalogue: 


. Primarily a study of nineteenth and twentieth 
century Europe, the course begins with the background 
of the French Revolution and ends with World War II. 
Special emphasis is given to revolutionary movements in 
the field of ideas, as well as in politics and economics. 
(Texts include) A History of the Modern World, R. R. 
Palmer; Twentieth Century Europe, C. E. Black and E. C. 
Helmreich; Readings in European History, A. Baltzly and 
A. W. Salomone, editors; The Quest for A Principle of 
Authority in Europe, T. C. Mendenhall, B. D. Henning, 
A. S. Foord, editors; To The Finland Station, E. Wilson; 
The Worldly Philosophers, 8. Heilbroner; Modern and 
Contemporary European History, J. 8. Schapiro. 


During the dozen years this course has been 
given we have reduced the chronological cover- 
age in order to get more variety of reading and 
more depth, so that a student can get a more 
sophisticated sense of the complexities of events 
such as the Revolutions of 1848. 

As the catalogue suggests, the rationale of 
History VI is that we are living in an age of 
multiple revolution, and that to deal with these 
revolutions Americans must know not merely 
their present manifestations, but also what is 
behind them. Especially we try to make this an 
“idea” course. We hope to give students a grasp 
of the principal revolutionary philosophies of 
the modern world, such as liberalism, laissez-faire, 
socialism, and nationalism, how these sprang up, 
how they affected events, how events affected 
them. A major aspect of the course is com- 
munism in its many phases. We start with Marx’s 
relationship to the Liberal Economists and carry 
on down to the vermicular course of the Com- 
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munist Party line since the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. 

A full-fledged research paper is not required 
in this course, but the majority of students do 
one voluntarily—testimony to the fact that many 
of them get a taste for research. The papers in 
European History tend, in keeping with the 
nature of the course, to concentrate more on 
ideas than those in History IV. Typical titles 
from last year’s crop were: “The Ideological 
Roots of Nazism,” “Marx, Lenin, Mao Tse-tung 
and the Peasant,” “Tolstoi and Christian An- 
archism,” ‘“The Principles of Machiavelli Ap- 
plied to the Career of Batista.” 

Reminiscing about History VI, a college senior 
once wrote that the course made history “inter- 
esting, understandable, relevant to the present, 
and complex, all at once.” 


History V—Hustory oF EAst AsIA 
IN MODERN TIMES 


So far schools and colleges in this country have 
been slow to face the desperate need that Ameri- 
cans should know something of the history and 
culture of two thirds of the human race. A recent 
study of the eleventh-through-fourteenth-grade 
curriculum argues convincingly for courses in 
European History, but when it comes to the 
study of Asia the authors can only offer a vague 
hope for the future: 

Elementary acquaintance with non-Western societies 
and thought-systems should ideally form part of a general 
education. . 

The texts and teachers needed for courses in this 
area which would be comparable to those in the more 
familiar areas simply do not exist. Until they do, we can 
only express the pious belief that knowledge of non- 
Western thought and institutions must eventually become 
a recognized part of an educated American's equipment.’ 


But the world will not wait for teachers trained 
in Asian history and culture. At Exeter, there- 
fore, we have made a beginning. After six years 
experimentation with a minor course, we in- 
stituted in 1955 a full course in Asian history. 
The teachers have had to learn about the sub- 
ject pretty much from scratch, and it was not 
easy to organize the field, nor to find proper 
reading. We nevertheless feel it is better to ac- 
cept our handicaps and do what little we can 
to reduce the appalling ignorance about Asia in 
this country than to wait hopefully for well 
qualified teachers. 

About half the time in History V is devoted 


‘General Education in School and College. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. p. 68. 


to the culture of Japan, China, and India, and 
the rest to the impact of the West. Considerable 
stress is given to the Chinese revolution, now 
rapidly approaching in significance the Ameri- 
can, French, and Russian revolutions. Of the 
three courses here described History V treats his- 
tory most broadly because the effort to under- 
stand quite alien cultures brings in more study 
of religion, philosophy, social life and aesthetics 
than are found in more conventional courses. 
History V has been accepted by some colleges as 
equivalent to an introductory course in the 
orient. 

Any who may be interested in a detailed de- 
scription of this course in Asian history should 
write to Donald B. Cole, Langdell Hall, Exeter, 
New Hampshire, and ask for a syllabus which 
contains both the year’s assignments and an an- 
notated bibliography for both teachers and stu- 
dents. 


What happens to those who have taken ad- 
vanced courses when they get to college? In gen- 
eral, colleges are coming to treat students with 
extra preparation in two ways. Either they put 
them into special sections or even special courses, 
or they waive the usual prerequisites and admit 
them at once into upper-class courses. In either 
case, our graduates have been almost unanimously 
enthusiastic about the treatment they receive. 
They find the stimulus so great that as often as 
not they receive their highest grades in the most 
advanced courses. Furthermore, those who choose 
to play it safe and not advance often regret their 
decision, discovering, as many of them do, that 
repetition dulls interest and engenders slack 
habits of study. 

Finally, what are the effects of advanced study 
on the school as a whole? Is there too much pres- 
sure? Do extra-curricular activities suffer? Is there 
a dangerous gap between the able who go ahead 
and the less able left behind? Do advanced courses 
take too much teacher time? So far as our ex- 
perience goes, none of the common fears sug- 
gested in these questions has been realized. Stu- 
dents in advanced courses may work harder, but 
they also work more happily. There is no notice- 
able falling off in extra-curricular participation. 
Instead of segregating the intellectual elite the 
Advanced Placement Program is reaching farther 
and farther down and eliciting unsuspected abili- 
ties in boys typed as mediocre students. And 
while the teacher, like the student, may do more 
work, the business is so enjoyable that the burden 


is lightly borne. 





History in the Public Schools 


G. D. Lillibridge 








HE study of history, as practiced in the 

American educational scheme, has long 

been regarded as one of the most repulsive 
and fruitless of subjects—a judgment which (who 
knows?) may well be deserved. We are all familiar 
with the spectrum of contempt which ranges 
from bored indifference to wrath and indignation 
that such torture should be inflicted upon the 
young in what is supposed to be a humane so- 
ciety. 

There are a number of possible explanations 
for these disagreeable attitudes toward the study 
of history. For one thing, historians are not gen- 
erally noted for the liveliness of their writing— 
a fault observable not only in monographic 
studies but in textbooks as well. It would not, 
indeed, be too much to say that the number of 
historians who write with verve and wit can be 
counted on: the fingers of a one-toed sloth. The 
profession of historical writing sees all too rarely 
these days the almost poetic tone which Turner 
gave to The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History or the fine precision and splen- 
dor of language which dominated the Beards’ 
study of The Rise of American Civilization. 

In part this fault stems from the immense ex- 
tent of specialization which is naturally to be 
found in the oldest and broadest of the fields 
of human knowledge. For it is quite obvious that 
a detailed analysis of the role of hog production 
in the fourteenth district election of the State 
Assembly of North Dakota in the year 190 is not 
going to be fraught with opportunity for bold 
and rich writing. 








The author of this article is an Associate Professor 
of American history at Chico State College in Chico, 
California. The article itself is a slightly altered ver- 
sion of an address he gave last summer at a meeting 
of social studies teachers organized by the State De- 
partment of Education and Chico State College for 
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Furthermore, the dullness so traditionally as- 
sociated with the study of history can be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that the study of 
history simply does not easily lend itself to the 
same kind of exciting experiences for the stu- 
dent that many other studies offer. In the labora- 
tory, for example, when one wishes to become ac- 
quainted with some physical material of the 
world, he can—as often as not—pick it up, handle 
it, examine it from all angles. Unhappily, one 
cannot do the same with historical material—say, 
for instance, with Cleopatra. In the laboratory, 
one can recreate the experiments of Lavoisier 
and in so doing acquire a vivid sense of the 
continuity of development in the field of chemis- 
try. But the student cannot, in the same sense, sail 
again with Columbus. Nor can he stand in grim 
and sore despair with Washington at Valley 
Forge, for that intense moment of human exist- 
ence is gone forever. 

Moreover, it is often possible to transmute the 
knowledge of the laboratory into products whose 
practical application and worth can be literally 
seen. An example might be penicillin which has, 
indeed, the added advantage that it can be felt 
as well. But one cannot take the Turner thesis 
of American history and convert it into some 
physical material which can be mass-produced 
and its utility statistically measured. This is in 
one way unfortunate, for the inability literally to 
see and touch the past oftentimes wipes out the 
excitement, the practicality, the value in learn- 
ing which comes, as it were, from the very feel 
of things. At the same time, we must not forget 
that the lack of these advantages can be a decided 
stimulus to learning, for their very absence forces 
the imagination (one of man’s most precious gifts) 
to go to work. 

Nevertheless, it would seem clear that the 
handicaps under which the study of history op- 
erates have created, to use the most charitable 
word, a remarkable indifference to history. Un- 
fortunately, indifference does not lead to knowl- 
edge but rather to ignorance. Little wonder, then, 
that ignorance about the past is as widespread 
as it is among the American people. 

I had this brought home to me (and dropped 
heavily on the head) several years ago while rid- 
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ing through Illinois with Professor Merle Curti 
of the University of Wisconsin. To speed the 
time away, Professor Curti began idly to specu- 
late which of the many small towns through 
which we were passing might have hosted one 
of the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates. Finally, 
about dusk, we pulled into a small town centered 
around a square distinguished by neatly-clipped 
grass, inappropriate statues, and numerous inde- 
cipherable plaques. We stopped in front of a 
restaurant, went in, and took a table by the 
window. At that point, Professor Curti took up 
again the day-long game, remarking “This must 
be one of the towns in which Lincoln and Doug- 
las debated. My guess would be that they spoke 
right out there in the square.” Just then the wait- 
ress, an attractive young lady, swept up to our 
table to take our orders. Turning to her for con- 
firmation of his deduction and gesturing casually 
toward the square, Professor Curti asked, “Was 
that where the Lincoln-Douglas debate was 
held?” The girl hestitated momentarily, and 
then replied, “Well, I—I really wouldn’t know, 
you see I only came on duty at six o'clock.” 
The study of history—like history itself— would 
seem to be in a sorry way. Yet I am not alto- 
gether sure that uninspired writing, specializa- 
tion, or the lack of thrilling historical learning 


experiences can alone account for contempt or 
indifference to historical study. There are two 
other major factors of importance. 


For one thing, it seems to me that history has 
been generally so unappealing to students largely 
because we have failed to suggest some meaning 
and purpose for the study of history which can 
make its value and practicality apparent to the 
student. Now this is no easy task. We all know, 
as one historian has noted, that history has been 
used and abused in many ways—that, in the pas- 
sage of time, there have been a multitude of ap- 
proaches to history, a multiple of meanings as- 
signed to it. 

History has been viewed, for example, as pro- 
viding lessons of good or evil learned from the 
past. History has been regarded as ordered by 
a series of immutable laws governing the be- 
havior of men which, if we can only discover 
them, will provide us with the blueprints for the 
future. History has indeed even been ignored 
completely. Henry Ford is reputed to have said 
that history began this morning at eight o'clock, 
and even so sensitive a poet as Carl Sandburg 
once wrote that “The past is a bucket of ashes.” 

Even though the study of history has been 


complicated by these attitudes, and many more, 
I think we should try to find some broad mean- 
ing and purpose to the study of history with 
which most of us might agree. 

We might well begin by asking ourselves to 
imagine a social problem or situation which 
could be comprehended or understood at all, 
much less intelligently approached for solution 
or resolve, without knowing something of the his- 
torical environment in which it rests. Would 
it be possible, for example, to comprehend, sim- 
ply to grasp what is meant by the problem of the 
Cold War unless we have some understanding 
of the conflicting historical forces, institutions, 
and ideas involved on both sides? Is it not indeed 
our historical understanding (whether imper- 
fectly realized or not) of these things which has 
drawn us in the first place to the conclusion that 
a conflict in fact exists between these varied 
forces, institutions, and ideas of the United 
States and the Soviet Union? But this is only 
a part of the problem. How, for instance, can 
we expect to resolve this conflict unless we have 
some understanding of the forces and ideas at 
work on both sides? It is inconceivable that we 
could even begin to think of this. problem with- 
out the aid of history. And even the most 
brazenly stupid suggestions for resolving it de- 
pend upon knowledge of the past (or what is 
assumed to be knowledge of the past). 

Let us pose this query in still broader terms. 
If at any one moment we were to destroy all 
knowledge of the past held by any one group of 
Americans, we would at the same time be trans- 
forming a group of reasonably pert and intelli- 
gent human beings (who take for granted the 
historically-developed science, technology, and 
social structure with which they live) into a dis- 
organized panic-stricken mass stumbling in terror 
from surroundings they know not and very prob- 
ably driven to sudden insanity by the incom- 
prehensible sights of the world about them. 

What this suggests, I think, is that knowledge 
of the past is not only obviously essential to sur- 
vival (or man would, like the rest of the animal 
world, have to begin every generation from 
scratch), but that it is knowledge of the past 
alone which can provide us with a comprehen- 
sion, an understanding of the forces, ideas, insti- 
tutions which shape, condition, and determine 
our society today. I can think of no idea, no his- 
torical force, no societal institution which has 
ever been created spontaneously—all have their 
origins in the past and many even stretch back 
thousands of years. 
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Now I would say that the reason why it is im- 
portant for us to understand and know every- 
thing we can about the varied forces, ideas, and 
institutions which make up our world is because 
these are, as it were, the materials with which 
we have to work in our efforts to meet the prob- 
lems and circumstances of life which we contin- 
ually face in society. The point is that we can- 
not rise above these materials by ignoring them 
or assuming that they do not exist just because 
we don't like them or believe them to be bad or 
because they appear to be dull and uninterest- 
ing. We may believe that excessive nationalism 
is a menacing force in the world today, but 
we cannot dissolve the tensions created by na- 
tionalism simply by blindly assuming it does not 
exist. We cannot ignore these materials because 
we are compelled to work with them, and we can- 
not work with them—that is, in the sense of fac- 
ing intelligently up to the problems which con- 
front us—unless we know them. We must under- 
stand their nature, the context in which they 
originated, the circumstances which surrounded 
their growth, the conditions which play upon 
and alter them today. 

The point here is perhaps somewhat similar to 
that facing the artist who also has to know the 
material with which he is working, or he cannot 
possibly hope to create anything genuine at all. 
If one, for example, is a sculptor and is working 
in marble, would it not be rather important to 
know something about its nature? Is is possible 
to chisel against the grain? Can marble be 
hammered in temperatures of below sixty de- 
grees? Would it really be possible, for instance, 
to write a symphony unless, as a composer, one 
knew the instruments of the orchestra, their 
range, limitation, tone? Knowing such things 
does not, of course, guarantee that one is going 
to be a genius, or even a mildly successful sculp- 
tor, or composer. But if an aspiring artist does 
not know these things, then assuredly his artistic 
future is vacant indeed. As in anything else, 
knowledge does not guarantee success, but ig- 
norance does insure defeat. In this sense, there is 
no substitute for knowledge. 

Now, in a general way, it seems to me that we 
have here a clue to the value and meaning of 
history. We study the past in order to know, 
as thoroughly as we can, the social, political, 
intellectual, economic, cultural materials with 
which we have to work in our world, and if we 
know them, then we are better prepared and 
equipped to handle them and live with them. 
If we do not know them, then in trying to meet 


our problems we must depend not upon knowl- 
edge and understanding, but solely upon emo- 
tion, instinct, intuition. Unhappily, to achieve 
success by such methods alone means to depend 
entirely upon luck which is too rare a gift in it- 
self on which to rest the fate of mankind. 

I am not saying that knowledge and under- 
standing of the social materials of our world can 
guarantee us success in meeting our problems, be- 
cause they cannot—history offers no guarantees, 
no certainties in this respect. But knowledge 
and understanding do offer us the best hope of 
success, and perhaps just as importantly, of 
dignity in the attempt to achieve it. For we are 
presented here with the opportunity to use the 
processes of thought and perception which, after 
all, distinguish man and his purpose in this 
world. A great American historian called this 
“the noble object” of man’s efforts and _pro- 
claimed that “even though every door be 
slammed in our faces, still we must knock.” 

Given this broad and flexible. framework of 
purpose in the study of the past, we are able 
not only to appreciate the essential richness of 
knowledge which the study of the past can pro- 
vide us about the nature of the world in which 
we live, but also to draw from that knowledge 
varied and thoughtful generalizations about man 
which can be equally useful in giving order to 
our understanding of our world and in determin- 
ing how best to meet its problems. From time to 
time, many such generalizations are suggested to 
us by our continually expanding knowledge of 
the past, and I would not presume to catalogue 
them all or to assess their worth. But I would by 
way of illustration, like to indicate three which 
have generally seemed significant to many his- 
torians. 

To begin with, even though it is clear that 
man is a product of the past and hence limited 
by it, nevertheless it would also seem to be 
clear that it is possible for man to defy the 
past—a defiance which may express itself sud- 
denly and violently upon the barricades, or 
it may take place slowly within the minds of 
men. History would seem to indicate, in other 
words, that man possesses an area of originality 
and freedom of choice which keeps him from 
being simply the victim of predetermined forces 
—whether they be supernatural or environmental 
—and allows him to work within the framework 
of a destiny which, in its hope of change and 
betterment, is the one thing which gives the 
future advantage over the past and the present. 

Next, I would say that history suggests that 
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there is a genuine commonality of man. As Boyd 
Shafer has remarked in a notable address, “Men 
Are More Alike.” All men fall within the same 
general range of height and weight. All require 
the same amount of calories and vitamins. All 
have a facility for conceptual thought and speech 
as no other animals do. Men everywhere, and in 
all times, have shared the same basic problems 
of acquiring food and shelter, establishing social 
relationships, seeking creativity in the arts, and 
trying to develop some sort of understanding of 
the universe and the purpose of life. Of course, 
there are differences, but too often, for example, 
we forget that the compelling impulse which 
prompted that unknown artist of long ago to try 
his hand on the walls of the caves at Altamira 
was the same impulse which put the brush in 
the hand of Picasso. 

Finally, I think it would be a safe assumption 
to draw from history that there is truth in the 
ancient injunction that man cannot live by bread 
alone, but that he has deep need of idealism. As 
Herbert Muiler has said so well, men of good 
will in all ages have valued the human spirit 
that seeks truth, goodness, and beauty, and 
every age has made, and must make, its own con- 
tributions in this regard. Thus it is not really 
true to say that the great civilizations of the 
past have died. Their peoples have died, as all 
men must, but before doing so they have en- 
riched the great tradition of human values and 
human dignity—a tradition which must be 
known to be appreciated, protected, and ex- 
panded. 

These are but a few of the things which a 
knowledge of the past can give us, and without 
which we would, indeed, approach the problems, 
the follies, the pressures of life, with sightless 
hands and barren minds. 


But endowing history with such meanings and 
values is not alone enough if we are to make the 
study of history more sensible and appealing 
to the student. The study of history must also 
be dealt with in, so to speak, its native habitat— 
the classroom. History cannot be blessed with 
purpose except within an appropriate course of 
study. 

At this point, we had better begin by recalling 
the program as it exists today in the public 
schools, keeping in mind as we do so that his- 
tory falls into the pattern of a larger program 
known as social studies. Although there are, 
quite naturally, variations from state to state 
and from community to community within the 


various states, nevertheless the basic pattern 
across the country tends to run somewhat as 
follows: 

Kindergarten and first grade—the home, the school, the 
neighborhood. 

Second and third grades—community life. 

Fourth grade—state history. 

Fifth grade—American history, generally some aspect of 
western history (and often as it applies to the partic- 
ular state). 

Sixth grade—the countries of the western hemisphere, 
being primarily a study of Mexico and Canada. 

Seventh grade—the contemporary world, particularly the 
eastern hemisphere. 

Eighth grade—American history and/or government. 

Ninth grade—World economic geography. 

Tenth grade--World history. 

Eleventh grade—American history and government. 

Twelfth grade—some kind of “problems” course (run- 
ning from pimples to world peace). 


Throughout this pattern there usually appears 
several times the history or geography of the par- 
ticular state. In some systems, notably that of the 
city of Houston, this emphasis has moved from 
the ridiculous to the insane, with local or state 
history dominating almost the entire twelve-year 
program. There are other eccentricities as well, 
such as in California where driver education is 
inserted in the world history program at the ex- 
pense of an entire semester of history. 

I am not at all sure what an ideal program 
would be as set against the present curriculum, 
particularly since one must take into account 
day-to-day teaching in the hands of a skillful, 
intelligent teacher who can operate profitably no 
matter what prescribed program he or she may 
be saddled with by a low-grade school board or 
super-patriotic legislature. Nor do I wish to in- 
trude into those mysterious lands of curriculum 
development and the psychology of learning. 
Nevertheless, I do want to make some general 
observations about the type of program which 
generally exists today in the social studies—ob- 
servations which bear upon its effectiveness in 
developing in the student the kind of knowledge 
which can give the study of history the meaning 
and purpose which I think it has. 

To begin with, even the most superficial and 
untalented observer, such as myself, can see 
that the sequence which characterizes this cur- 
riculum is not haphazard but carefully planned. 
With some minor modifications here and there, 
the sequence runs as follows: the student starts 
with the home, the neighborhood, the town, and 
then in an expanding series of concentric circles 
moves outward from this intimate center to a 
study of his state, the nation, Latin America, 
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Canada, the eastern hemisphere, and the world. 

If we were to draw a picture of this arrange- 
ment of learning, we would see something bear- 
ing an astonishing similarity to the Ptolemaic 
concept of the universe—with the earth as the 
center of the universe and the various planets 
and stars and so forth falling into successive 
spheres surrounding it. I am sure, of course, 
that the intent of such an arrangement of the 
social studies curriculum is not based upon the 
assumption that each of the 48 states is its own 
center of the universe of historical development, 
though sometimes, I must admit, it seems that 
way, especially in Texas. Rather the intent of 
this sequence--a sequence based upon what I as- 
sume to be learning techniques acquired from 
the scientific observation of children, rats, and 
dogs—is to begin with the near and the familiar 
and gradually to work out into the distant and 
the more unfamiliar. 

I may well be misinterpreting what is in- 
tended here, but it seems to me that the more 
valid and profitable approach would be not to 
move geographically from the near to the far, 
from the small to the large, from the familiar to 
the unknown, but rather from the simple to the 
complex—simple and complex, that is, in the 
sense both of the student’s capacity to under- 
stand as well as the nature of the historical 
material itself. Now, in other areas of study this 
peculiar principle of geographic proximity is 
hardly ever followed. For example, the primary 
grades study the simple scientific facts concerning 
the origin of the world and its animal life, their 
interest and imagination being tuned up to a 
high pitch by such creatures as the dinosaur 
which, to my knowledge, is not a familiar neigh- 
borhood sight. Nor, I am reasonably sure, do 
the children of the state of Mississippi begin 
their acquaintance with literature by a study of 
William Faulkner even though he happens to 
be a resident of that state. 

The technique of working out from the near 
and the familiar is based upon an elementary 
logic which, of course, has certain obvious ad- 
vantages. But organizing an entire twelve-year 
program along the lines dictated by this logic 
involves sacrifices which should not be made. Ar- 
ranging historical material on this basis, for ex- 
ample, works against a proper discrimination 
between what is really important and what is 
relatively less significant if the student is to be- 
come familiar with the forces which have made 
our world what it is today. It is this technique 
which has contributed to the strong emphasis 


upon state and local history as well as on such 
neighboring countries as Mexico. With all due 
respect for our friends south of the border. I 
doubt very much if Mexican history can be said 
(except perhaps for the Mexicans) to occupy a 
position of equal importance to that of England. 
Yet Mexican history appears with irrelevant 
regularity in almost all primary programs. 
Similarly, while state and local history are not 
unimportant, their inclusion in the curriculum 
at annoyingly frequent intervals is made at the 
expense of important aspects of historical de- 
velopment which are either brushed aside or only 
superficially treated. State and local history, after 
all, can be better and more properly explored 
within—to manipulate, for a change, a television 
phrase in a good cause—“The big picture” of 
American history, and it might well be replaced — 
in the third and fourth grades by a study of pre- 
historic man. Too often we fail to remember that 
in many ways this was one of the most important 
eras in social evolution, a time when man took 
the first basic steps toward establishing that 
groundwork without which future development 
would have been impossible—the conquest of 
fire, the discovery of the wheel, the edging of the 
first cutting tool. This is one of the most dra- 
matic of all the stories of mankind (and one in 
which a great deal of recent exciting work has 
been done), and it has the advantage of being a 
simple story in the sense that the accomplish- 
ments made and the nature of life lived can be 
easily grasped by a child of eight or nine or ten 
years. Moreover, this sort of material—with its 
tales of the primitive clash between man and na- 
ture—readily appeals to the child’s imagination. 
Furthermore, the real significance of some of the 
accomplishments of prehistoric man can_ be 
pointed out in study by parallel to the child’s 
own learning process. For example, the child at 
this age is learning the concept of numbers and 
hence acquiring the rudiments of abstract 
thought. He is grasping the significance of the 
fact that two apples and two automobiles have 
something in common—there are two of each. 
There is an ancient unrecorded moment of his- 
tory when some unknown man, after killing two 
rabbits, squatted down beside a stream and 
caught two fish, and as he laid them down along- 
side his two rabbits he suddenly perceived what 
no one had seen before, that the two rabbits and 
the two fish had something in common—their 
number. This moment, as Whitehead once 
reminded us, was probably one of the most im- 
portant moments in all history; and it seems to 
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me that such parallels drawn by the informed 
and skillful teacher could be of inestimable value 
in stimulating the learning of primary children. 

One of the marked disadvantages, then, of the 
technique of moving in study from the locality 
outward is the blurring of the student's con- 
ception of what is relevant and significant. Un- 
fortunately, the use of this technique also tends 
to distort the student’s sense of the continuity 
of historical development. If this sense of the 
past is gone, or only hazily perceived, then it is 
no wonder that the student struggles in vain to 
see any meaning in his study, for it is this con- 
tinuity or processional quality to history which 
offers us the opportunity to understand the 
character and structure of contemporary society. 
I would think it wise, therefore, that the student 
begin a simple study of the ancient and medieval 
world as early as the fifth or sixth grades. His 
subsequent, or even accompanying, studies of the 
opening of the modern world and the beginnings 
of American civilization would gain greatly in 
meaning, for our society is, after all, a society in 
depth. 

The consequences of not recognizing this are 
rather far-reaching, for they effect also the kind 
of study which occurs at the secondary level. 
For when there is no sense of historical conti- 
nuity present, then the various kinds of “prob- 
lems” courses which are offered in so many 
schools (and which can have great value) tend 
to soften into such things as teen-age worries 
about dating procedures or perhaps gaily-organ- 
ized junkets to the city jail or the office of the 
mayor—visits which are somehow supposed to 
acquaint the student with criminology and de- 
mocracy. I would think that we should work 
more than we do toward senior courses in Ameri- 
can and world problems organized within an 
historical setting—backed by powerful and rele- 
vant studies of previous years—so that the student 
can both renew and deepen his acquaintance 
with American and world history and at the 
same time see the necessity of dealing with cur- 
rent problems in relationship to their historical 
development. 


If these observations of mine on the present 
curriculum have any validity at all (within, of 
course, the meaning of history I have suggested), 
then this curriculum would appear to be in need, 
at the very least, of a careful reexamination by 
historians, public school teachers, educators, and 
laymen. 

It has become commonplace today, as we all 


know, to raise the alarm over the disturbing ig- 
norance of our school children—and equally com- 
monplace, it would seem, to ignore that alarm. 
It is almost as though we were engaging in some 
ritual which serves to satisfy obscure wants or 
temper ancient dissatisfactions without actually 
doing much of anything. Any comments or sug- 
gestions, therefore, on the public schools almost 
automatically throws the person who uttered 
them into this ritualistic rite whether he wants 
to participate or not. Unfortunately, I do not. 
Much as I admire his work and value his ac- 
quaintance, for example, I cannot qualify by 
temperament alone, to ride with Professor Bestor 
as he gallops through every Middlesex village 
and farm. Nor can I, handicapped again by tem- 
perament, crawl on my hands and knees with our 
colleagues, the professional educators, too many 
of whom are apparently unaware of anything hap- 
pening eighteen inches above the valley floor. 
But this incapacity of mine only underlines what 
is the real problem—that of immobility amidst 
the fury of sound. 

As far as the historian is concerned in the 
problem of breaking this barrier, it seems to 
me that he must first accept what he already rec- 
ognizes—the influence as well as the existence of 
school boards, legislators, public school teachers, 
and professional educators. To do this means to 
abandon what has largely been anyway a point- 
less task—the effort to remove, by dynamite if 
necessary, the influence if not indeed the exist- 
ence of such people as the professional educators. 
He must lay aside his secret treatise on “Princi- 
ples Governing the Assassination of School Ad- 
ministrators.” His main task should be rather 
to work with such people for they are one of the 
facts of life, to acquaint them with the meaning 
and value of his field of knowledge, to make it 
clear to them why a thorough study of the past 
is essential to the human mind. 

This is no easy task (there are enough wooden- 
headed historians alone floating around with just 
their heads above water to constitute a major 
navigational hazard). The historian will encoun- 


- ter hostility, idiocy, suspicion, implacable opposi- 


tion. But if he seeks out the reasonable and the 
sensible—who, I am sure, form an important ele- 
ment amongst school board members, legislators, 
public school teachers, and professional educa- 
tors—if he is willing to move without haste and 
to avoid excessive demands, then he will meet 
such sympathy and cooperation as will revitalize, 
to the profit of all, the role of history in the 
public schools. 
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There is no doubt that the power of judicial review 
was conferred on the judiciary in the Constitution with 
full intention that it should be exercised. (S. E. Morison 
and H. S. Commager) 


A court that usurped the power—never granted by the 
Constitution—to pass upon legislative acts endangered the 
whole structure of democracy. (Saul K. Padover) 


N THE Marbury vs. Madison decision, which 
was handed down in 1803, Chief Justice 
John Marshall announced the right of the 
Supreme Court to invalidate any act of Congress 
which was deemed contrary to the Constitution. 
Did the framers of the federal Constitution in- 
tend that the Supreme Court should exercise 
this far-reaching power or is the abrogation of 
statutes by the federal judiciary warranted 


neither by the letter nor the spirit of the supreme 
law of the land? In other words, is John Marshall 


America’s greatest Chief Justice or America’s 
greatest usurper? On this question historians 
have taken two diametrically opposed positions. 

For nearly one hundred years historians were 
convinced that the decision to void an act of 
Congress was reached in the legitimate exercise 
of the court’s power. They propagated Marshall's 
argument that in the case of a conflict between 
the Constitution, which is the supreme law of the 
land, and the laws of Congress, it is the right 
and duty of the judiciary to follow that which is 
of paramount obligation. There was no doubt in 
the minds of nineteenth century historians that 
the framers of the Constitution had intended the 
Supreme Court to have the power of judicial re- 
view and that, by 1803, it had already been recog- 
nized in both state and federal courts.? 

After 1900, however, when the Supreme Court 
began to invoke Marbury vs. Madison with in- 
creasing frequency as a precedent for invalidat- 
ing Congressional legislation, and when Mar- 
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shall’s theory became increasingly identified with 
the conservative groups in the community, a 
decided change in the treatment of the subject 
occurred. Liberal and radical writers, dissatisfied 
with the operation of judicial review, sought to 
attack the practice by proving that the decision 
on which it was based was itself unconstitutional. 
These writers insisted that in the absence of 
legal precedents and without a line in the 
Constitution authorizing it either expressly or 
by implication, John Marshall assumed the power 
to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional and 
void. Marbury vs. Madison, they said, was a 
purely political decision and represented sheer 
judicial usurpation. This thesis was made more 
and more convincing by subsequent writers and, 
in time, became widely accepted as valid.’ 
Those who accused the Chief Justice of usurpa- 
tion elicited an almost immediate response both 
from conservatives, who were anxious to safe- 
guard the precedent for judicial review, and from 
scholars, who were convinced that the power 
Marshall exercised clearly belonged to the court. 
In defense of their position, however, it was no 
longer sufficient to simply parrot Marshall's rea- 
soning—as the nineteenth century historian had 
done. Instead, they undertook to demonstrate 
that there were, in fact, valid legal precedents 
for the decision, and that the opinions of the 
framers, the fundamental principles upon which 
the Constitution rests, and the language of the 
document all sanction the power of judicial re- 
view. How successful they were may be judged 
from the fact that most historians have accepted 


*The nineteenth century point of view is most clearly 
set forth in Joseph Story’s Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution of the United States 3:428-436. Boston: Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co., 1833; and James Kent's Commentaries on 
American Law 1:422-424. New York: O. Halsted, 1826. 

* The usurpation thesis was first advanced in the Pro- 
gressive era by people such as Walter Clark, Chief Justice 
of North Carolina, and William Trickett, Dean of the 
Dickinson Law School. It was later expanded chiefly by 
Louis B. Boudin and William Winslow Crosskey and 
found its way into the works of such well known historians 
as Claude Bowers, James Truslow Adams, Vernon Parring- 
ton, Saul Padover, and Clinton Rossiter. 
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their work as conclusively acquitting the Chief 
Justice of the usurpation indictment.® 

The controversy over the legitimacy of the 
opinion in Marbury vs. Madison is, however, by 
no means ended. In the most recent literature on 
the subject the two opposing interpretations are 
still to be found.* Nevertheless, it seems to me, 
that the view of Marshall as a usurper is not 
supported by sufficient evidence and will gradu- 
ally fade. A brief evaluation of the most im- 
portant arguments submitted by each side will 
make this clear. 

One of the major issues in the controversy 
concerns the existence of legal precedents, for if 
the practice of judicial review had been rec- 
ognized in court decisions before 1787 and was 
continued by judges after 1787 the likelihood 
that it was written into the Constitution is con- 
siderably enhanced. William Winslow Crosskey 
asserts in his Politics and the Constitution that 
when the Federal Convention met in 1787 there 
was “not a single supporting precedent for judi- 
cial review of a general character in any of the 
states; with respect to the period after the 
Convention and before the Marbury vs. Madison 
decision, Louis B. Boudin has noted that it was 
“chiefly remarkable for the absence of decisions 
in which the Judicial power was exercised.’® The 
contention that there were no legal precedents 
for the Marbury vs. Madison decision is, however, 
not supportable. One example, taken from the 
work of Charles Grove Haines, will suffice to 
make this clear. 

It is argued by those who charge usurpation 
that the case of Bayard vs. Singleton (1787) is 
not much of a precedent for judicial review be- 
cause the law in question was a very special kind 
of law affecting the court’s own powers. The 
opinion of the judges in that case clearly con- 
tradicts this assertion. They declared in unmis- 
takable terms that the law was voided, not be- 


*For these replies see particularly Charles Beard’s The 
Supreme Court and the Constitution; Andrew C, Mc- 
Laughlin’s The Courts, the Constitution and Parties; and 
Edward S. Corwin’s The Doctrine of Judicial Review. 

*Morison and Commanger, for example, claim legiti- 
macy for the decision in their 1952 publication, Growth of 
the American Republic, whereas William Winslow Crosskey 
charges usurpation in his Politics and the Constitution 
which was published in 1953. 

*William Winslow Crosskey. Politics and the Consti- 
tution 3:974. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1953- 

*Louis B. Boudin. Government by Judiciary 1:181-189. 
New York: William Godwin, Inc., 1932. 


cause it encroached upon the power of the court, 
but because it had the effect of denying to a 
citizen the right of trial by jury. Moreover, in 
the course of the decision the judges emphasized 
that any law which violated the Constitution 
would similarly be invalidated.” It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more explicit legal decision claim- 
ing the power of judicial review in its fullest 
scope. In the face of this decision alone—and 
there were others in the same category—it is im- 
possible to support the position that there were 
no precedents for Marbury vs. Madison. 

The second major point at issue concerns the 
intention of the framers as expressed in the Con- 
stitution, and this too must be settled in favor 
of those who uphold the validity of Marshall’s 
decision. The extreme views on this point ad- 
vanced by each side can be rejected as erroneous. 
Certainly there is no express grant for judicial re- 
view of federal legislation in the Constitution. 
The clauses usually cited as constituting an ex- 
press grant prove only that the Constitution ex- 
plicitly provides for judicial review over state 
legislation.* Equally fallacious is Mr. William 
Crosskey’s contention that the supremacy clause 
represents an express prohibition of the power 
to void Congressional legislation. What Profes- 
sor Crosskey maintains, in effect, is that the 
silence of the Constitution on the matter of re- 
view of federal legislation, as compared to the ex 
plicit provisions for review of state legislation, is 
the equivalent of an express prohibition.® Mr. 
Crosskey is obviously only inferring, not citing, 
an express prohibition. And sufficient evidence 
has not been offered by those who charge usur- 
pation to prove that such an inference is valid. 

On the other hand, a wealth of material has 
been brought forth to demonstrate that, far 
from denying it, the Constitution implicitly sanc- 
tions the power of judicial review. Charles Beard 
has shown that three-fourths of the leaders of the 
Constitutional Convention believed the provi- 
sions for the federal judiciary involved the right 
and duty of refusing to enforce unconstitutional 
legislation and that only three delegates ex- 
pressed an opinion that can be construed as op- 


*Charles Grove Haines. The American Doctrine of 
Judicial Supremacy. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Press, 1932. p. 114. 

* The contention that the power of judicial review was 
explicitly provided in the Constitution is defended at 
great length, for example, in J. Hampden Dougherty’s 
Power of Federal Judiciary Over Legislation. 

* Crosskey, op. cit., p. 983-985. 
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posing this right;*° Andrew C. McLaughlin has 
established that the fundamental ideas which 
made up Revolutionary thinking and were com- 
mon property in the period when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted lead naturally to judicial re- 
view;"! and Edward §. Corwin, in what is prob- 
ably the strongest argument in Marshall's favor, 
has pointed out that the framers designated the 
Constitution as law and believed the power of 
expounding laws was to be separate from the 
power of making laws.'? The conception of the 
Constitution as law, combined with the funda- 
mental theories of separation of powers and 
checks and balances leads inevitably to the doc- 
trine of judicial review. 

Undeniably there were a few members of the 
Convention who explicitly objected to the power. 
But the men who played the most important role 
in giving the Constitution its final form—Wilson, 
Ellsworth, Hamilton, Madison, Morris, and King 
—are all on record as favoring judicial review 
of legislation. Because there was some objection 
they probably deemed it advisable to allow the 
definite assertion of the right to come through 
judicial interpretation of the language of the 
Constitution rather than to stir up enemies by in- 
corporating a direct grant. But that the pro- 
visions for the judiciary were thought sufficiently 
broad to implicitly sanction the exercise of re- 
view there can be little doubt. 

It has been argued by those who support the 
usurpation thesis that the theory of judicial re- 
view as conceived by the framers was much more 
limited in scope than that adopted by the courts. 
Mr. Boudin, for example, asserts that to “Hamil- 
ton and his associates” judicial power merely 
meant that the courts were not to be bound by 
the interpretation placed on the Constitution 
by the legislature; but neither was the legislature 
to be bound by judicial decisions.’* Professor 
Crosskey goes even further. He claims not only 
that the constitutional interpretations of one de- 
partment were not meant to be binding on the 
others, but that each department was, according 
to the Constitution, only entitled to interpret 
those provisions of the document which relate 
to its own powers.’* Professor Edward Corwin 

” Charles A. Beard. The Superior Court and the Con- 
stitution. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1912. p. 51. 

™ Andrew C. McLaughlin. The Courts, the Constitution 
and Parties. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1921. p. 105-106. 

2 Edward S. Corwin. The Doctrine of Judicial Review. 
Princeton: Princetown University Press, 1914. p. 42-43. 

% Boudin, op. cit., p. 113. 

“ Crosskey, op. cit., p, 1002-1007. 


demonstrates the vulnerability of these views, 
both logically and factually, in his book, The 
Doctrine of Judicial Review.” But even more 
damaging to the credibility of these contentions 
is a statement in the Federalist. The Federalist 
is generally considered to be a piece of campaign 
literature in which the provisions of the new 
Constitution were discussed and justified in or- 
der to attract supporters. In No. 78 Hamilton 
says, despite the “oppression” which “may now 
and then proceed from the courts of justice,” the 
judiciary is the safest depository of the people's 
rights.*° Surely he would not talk of “oppression” 
if the federal courts were to have no more say 
in reviewing legislation than the other two de- 
partments of government. It is clear that “Hamil- 
ton and his associates” conceived of the judicial 
power as extending to all kinds of legislation 
and as conclusively binding the other branches 
of the government. 

The fourth and last major point at issue in the 
historical treatment of the decision in Marbury 
vs. Madison is the question of politics. Albert 
J. Beveridge’s assertion that the decision had all 
the earmarks of a deliberate partisan coup, i.e., 
that because of growing Republican sentiment 
against the federal judiciary Marshall seized 
upon the unimportant litigation pending before 
the court in 1808 to assert the Federalist doctrine 
of judicial review, is unquestionally valid.'* The 
denial of this by Charles Warren on the grounds 
that “nothing in Marshall’s character justifies 
such imputation of low-minded and unjudicial 
motives” does not stand up. Nor does his proof 
that the Republicans refrained from attacking 
the decision on the point of judicial review 
change the situation.** Undeniably Jefferson's 
followers were more angered by other aspects 
of the decision than the one involving judicial 
review.'® The fact remains, however, that Jeffer- 


(Concluded on page 121) 


* Corwin, op. cit., p. 20-26. 

* Hamilton, Jay and Madison. The Federalist. Phila- 
delphia, Benjamin Warner, 1817. 

* Albert J. Beveridge, who showed the close connection 
between Marshall's proclamation of judicial review and 
the politics of the day in The Life of John Marshall 
(3:108-143. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1909) never 
supported the usurpation thesis himself because he believed 
that the leading members of the Convention had probably 
intended that the power be exercised. 

* Charles Warren. The Supreme Court in United States 
History. 1:232-257. Boston: Little, Brown, 1923. 

* The Republicans attacked the decision because, in it, 
the Federalist, John Marshall, delivered a lecture to 
President Jefferson. 
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O WHAT extent have studies of com- 

munity life in general and the local com- 

munity in particular been incorporated 
in the elementary social studies program? What 
types of content have been included? At what 
grade levels? In order to answer these questions, 
the social studies courses of study, teachers’ 
guides, and resource bulletins issued by 21 large- 
city school systems! and current in 1956 have 
been reviewed and analyzed by the writers. 


PLACEMENT 


All 21 school systems included in the survey 
appear to have made provision for some kind of 
community study at one or more grade levels. 
Seventeen made further provision for a study 
of the local community itself. Ten included some 
units on state history or geography at the ele- 
mentary level. 

Nine of the surveyed systems begin with a 
study of the neighborhood environment in the 
first grade, then proceed to a consideration of the 
larger community in the second grade. Eight 
others reserve for the first grade a study of home 
and school life, deferring until grade two a more 
formal] study of the neighborhood or community. 
Two of the systems develop a common theme 
for all primary grades, involving life in the 
home, school, neighborhood, and community. 

Factual studies of the local community itself 
are conducted at the third grade level by ten of 
the systems included in the survey. Four others 
provide this instruction at the fourth grade level, 
one at the fifth, and two at the sixth. State history 
and geography units are assigned to the fourth 
grade by seven of the systems, by two in grade 
three, and by one in grade five. 








The authors of this article will be remembered for 
their “Survey of Elementary School Social Studies Pro- 
grams” which appeared in the May 1957 issue of Social 
Education. Mr. Bruns is working in the Department 
of Curriculum and Instruction in the Houston (Texas) 
Public Schools. Mr. Frazier is Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Educational Services in the Phoenix (Ari- 
zona) Union High Schools and Junior College System. 








Table I lists by grade level the number of 
school systems in the survey that include in their 
social studies framework units on the neighbor- 
hood, community life, local community, and 
state, respectively. 


TABLE I 


PATTERN OF GRADE PLACEMENT FoR Community Units 


Grade Level 


Area of Unit Study j 
One Two Three | Four | Five Six 


Neighborhood 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Community Life 
Local Community 


State 


Note: The figures in each grade column represent the number of the 21 
school systems in the survey that provide for units in the respective areas of 
study at each level. 


It appears from this summary that among the 
school systems surveyed, studies of the neighbor- 
hood are confined largely to grades one and two, 
with a slight preference for the first grade, while 
units on community life center mostly in grades 
two and three. Studies of the local community 
itself seem to be taken up most frequently in 
the third grade, but there appears to be some 
spread of these units into the intermediate 
grades. Units concerning the state apparently 
tend to center around the fourth grade when 
provided at the elementary level. 

In assessing the scope of community studies in 
the elementary school, unit content has been 
categorized under seven topic headings, two in 
the area of the neighborhood study and five in 


* Baltimore, Maryland; Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Dayton, Ohio; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Houston, Texas; Kern County, 
California; Long Beach, California, Los Angeles, California; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Newark, 
New Jersey; New York, New York; Oakland, California; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
San Antonio, Texas; San Diego, California; South Bend, 
Indiana. 
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the area of the larger community. Content cover- 
ing the local community and the state was listed 
under three main headings: Current Life, His- 
tory, and Geography. The results of this attempt 
at content analysis are presented in Table II. 

Under “Neighborhood Life and Environment” 
such items as neighborhood plants and animals, 
signs, stores, shops, and neighborhood friends 
are found. Other items of content concerning 
firemen, policemen, utility workers, and others 
are listed under “Neighborhood Helpers.” 

In the area of the larger community, content 
is divided into five categories, as follows: Com. 
munity Life and Environment, Community 
Workers, Commercial Establishments, Public 
Service Agencies, and Transportation and Com- 
munication Facilities. 

Units or activities designed for developing 
citizenship experiences in living together happily 
and securely, sharing privileges, and assuming 
responsibilities within the community have been 
listed under “Community Life and Environ- 
ment.” Items concerning people who protect 
community health, safety, and property, who 
provide food, clothing, shelter, recreation, educa- 
tion, transportation, and communication are in- 
cluded under the heading, “Community Work- 
ers. 

In the category, “Commercial Establishments,” 
is included all content concerning privately- 
owned facilities that furnish goods or services to 
the public, such as grocery stores and food mar- 
kets of various kinds, garages, service stations, 
motels, hotels, restaurants, shops and _ stores, 
banks, laundries, bakeries, flower shops, etc. 

Under “Public Service Agencies” come such 
items as the post office, library, museums, parks, 
civic auditorium, zoo, churches, hospitals, fire 
stations, etc. Studies concerning automobiles, 
buses, trucks, trains, airplanes, boats, bicycles, 
street cars, telephones, newspapers, radio, and 
television, are listed under the heading of “Trans- 
portation and Communication Facilities.” 

In studies made of the local community itself, 
content has been divided into units predomi- 
nantly stressing current-life situations, those deal- 
ing mainly with the historical background of the 
community and its surrounding area, and those 
primarily concerned with the geographic aspects 
of the region. A similar three-fold analysis of 
content is made for units covering the state. 

Although 17 of the surveyed school systems 
provide for the teaching of units on current life 
in the local community (see “Total” Column in 
Table II), only nine make definite provision for 


TABLE Il 


Puases oF Community Stupy 


Grade Level 
Phases of Community Study “ mine 
Neighborhood Life and En 

vironment 
Neighborhood Helpers 
Community Life and En- 
vironment 
Community Workers 
Commercial Establishments 
Public Service Agencies 


Transportation, Communi 
cation Facilities 

Current Life in the Local 
Community 

History of the Local Com- | 
munity 

Geography of the Local | 
Community } 

Current Life in the Local | 
. | 
State | 


History of the Local State 


Geography of the Local State 


Note: The figures in each grade column represent the number of the 21 
school systems in the survey that provide for content in the respective areas 
of study at each level. 


a study of local history and only five stress the 
geography of the local region. However, it is 
likely that a number of historic and geographic 
aspects are included in current-life studies as 
they are presented. 

Fewer systems provide for a formal study of 
the state in the elementary school. Only nine 
make provision for current-life studies at the 
state level. Seven include a study of state history 
and two of state geography. 

In some school systems, specially-prepared re- 
source materials are available for study of the 
local community either in context with units on 
community life or in correlation with other units 
that might bear a direct relationship to some 
aspect of the local region, such as a natural re- 
source, industry, or occupation of major impor- 
tance in the area. In many cases this material is 
designed primarily for use by teachers in their 
preparation for exploratory studies of the com- 
munity. In other instances, the material is 
adapted for use by the pupil himself. Some ex- 
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amples of this type of material may be listed as 
follows: 


Wild Animals Around Cleveland; Early Cleveland; 
Cleveland Today; Rocks and Soils Around Cleveland. 
Cleveland Public Schools, 1956. Teacher’s guides for 
third-grade units; informational material and illustra- 
tive materia] for use by teachers. 

Educational Study Trips. Columbus Public Schools. 
Pamphlet included in “Resource File—Social Studies, 
Grade Four,” teacher’s kit provided by Columbus 
Public Schools; includes suggested plans for activities, 
field trips, etc., and sources of information for use in 
community study. 

Our Community. Long Beach Public Schools, 1954. Un- 
graded material for children’s reading; illustrated 
with photographs; includes historical background and 
current life situations. 

Community Life Introduced Through Transportation. 
Long Beach Public Schools, 1951. Airplanes and Air- 
ports: A Unit of Work for Second Grade Children. 
Long Beach Public Schools, 1953. First and second 
grade units written for teachers; includes course out- 
line, resource materials, suggested activities and pro- 
cedures, and illustrative units; illustrated with draw- 
ings. 

Earning a Living in Philadelphia. Philadelphia Public 
Schools, 1951. Ungraded material for children’s read- 
ing; illustrated with drawings; includes historical 
backgrounds and current-life situations, 


A Unit on Traveling in Our City (Grade Two). San 
Diego City Schools, 1952. Teacher's guide, including 
suggested activities and materials involving local com- 
munity resources. 

San Diego at Work Series. San Diego City Schools. In- 
cluded in the series are: The Aircraft Industry: Its 
Importance to San Diego and You; Public Utilities in 
San Diego; The Tuna Story: An Idea Started an 
Industry; and Our Banks and What They Mean to 
You, Ungraded material for children’s reading; illus- 
trated with photographs; includes historical back- 
ground and current life situations. 


SUMMARY 


Community study begins with the child’s first 
experiences as he enters the school environment. 
As these experiences broaden throughout the pri- 
mary grades, more adequate concepts of group 
living are developed and the pupil in the third 
grade is able to recognize many of their applica- 
tions in the daily life of his own community. By 
the fourth grade, these concepts can be widened 
to horizons beyond his own community and 
include “neighbors” in other towns and cities 
of his home State or region. 

This is the pattern of study that appears to 
be reflected in the programs of the 21 school 
systems included in the survey. 
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son’s opinion as to who should interpret the Con- 
stitution was considerably different from Mar- 
shall’s. In the rough draft of his first message to 
Congress (which was deleted when the message 
was delivered), Jefferson declared that the three 
departments of the government would have the 
right to determine, each for itself, the meaning 
of the Constitution. In case of a conflict in in- 
terpretation the final decision should be made, 
he thought, by the people in the next election.?° 
This theory is, of course, more democratic than 
the one declared by Marshall and is, in fact, the 
theory which Mr. Boudin ascribes to the framers. 
But Jefferson was not at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. The men who met in Philadelphia in 
1787 represented the solid conservative interests 
in the community. Madison, it is true, was there 
and he later adopted Jeffersonian principles. But 
in 1787 he was still convinced that “a law violat- 
ing a constitution established by the people 


*James Truslow Adams, The Living Jefferson. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. p. 307. 


themselves would be declared void.”” And Hamil- 
ton had clearly announced that the Constitution 
implied the right of judicial review.*! Marshall, 
considering that Hamilton and not Jefferson had 
correctly stated the intentions of the framers and 
the Constitution, and seeing Jeffersonian theories 
growing stronger every day, seized upon Marbury 
vs. Madison to proclaim the theory of judicial 
review before it was too late—before Federalist 
constitutionalism was overwhelmed by Republi- 
canism. To say, therefore, that Marshall's de- 
cision was influenced by the contemporary polit- 
ical scene does not necessarily impute illegality. 
For the evidence all seems to prove that Hamil- 
ton and not Jefferson had, in fact, correctly 
stated the views of the framers. 

Unless those who accuse the Chief Justice of 
usurpation can produce more evidence to sup- 
port their contention, John Marshall—in the eyes 
of most historians and in their writings—will con- 
tinue to stand innocent of the charge. 


™ The Federalist, No. 78. 





People, Time, Space and Ideas: III 


Clarence W. Olmstead 








HROUGH the centuries people have been 

arranging and rearranging themselves over 

the spaces of Earth, applying their ac- 
cumulating ideas to Earth’s finite space and sub- 
stance. Each functioning arrangement of people 
and ideas in space gives way to a new arrange- 
ment at a later time. On today’s Earth, there are 
three worlds of ideas: the industrialized, totali- 
tarian Soviet world; the industrialized, democrat- 
ic, free world; and the non-industrialized, under- 
privileged, under-developed, but “developing” 
world. The last hungers for the ideas and the 
real or assumed privileges of the first two. And 
the first two are locked in a mighty struggle for 
the minds of the last. 


AMERICA’S ROLE 


What shall be America’s role in the struggle 
for the minds of the non-industrialized, ‘“develop- 
ing” world, or for that matter, for wavering 
minds in the industrialized world? It is, in a 
sense, an uneven struggle. The immediate ad- 
vantage lies with the Soviet leaders. They know 
no rules. The end justifies the means—any means. 
The very fact that the struggle in the non- 
industrial world is largely for illiterate minds 
and under-privileged bodies gives the advantage 
to the Communists. Their deceitful appeal is 
greatest, their authoritarian methods are most 
effective, under conditions of ignorance, poverty, 
and hunger. In the campaign for favor in the non- 
industrial world, the Soviet Communists are 
relatively new, unsullied candidates. Although 
their brutal injustice in the recent Hungarian 
debacle has rarely been exceeded, they have, in 
the minds of much of the “developing” world, 
acquired fewer black marks than have we and 
some of our allies through the long years of 
political control of colonial areas during which 








In this, the third and final installment of an article 
continued from the January and February issues of 
Social Education, Dr. Olmstead, Assistant Professor of 
Geography at the University of Wisconsin, concludes 
his discussion of people, time, space, and ideas. 








progress was painfully slow. And let us not con- 
sider for a moment overlooking or covering up 
our own black marks, either abroad or at home. 
In the long run, that way of life will prove the 
more attractive and permanent whose sores and 
weaknesses are healed, not left to fester unde 
concealing bandages of complacency or propa- 
ganda. 

Shall we Americans return to our isolation be- 
hind vulnerable ocean barriers? Is it possible, 
first, from the standpoint of the outside world? 
Earth affairs, despite these generalizations, are 
most complex. Can any nation, particularly 
one of the most powerful, be uninvolved in these 
affairs? If we fail to take a positive stand for what 
we believe to be just in any international affair, 
are we not, in effect, aiding the opposite cause? 
If we turn our backs upon Berlin, Korea, or 
India, for instance, are we not playing the Soviet 
hand? Is there any way not to use the world 
power which we possess? 

Is isolation possible, secondly, from our own 
standpoint? Can we get along without Malayan 
tin, Indian manganese, South African chrome or 
South American bauxite? Can we prosper with- 
out overseas investments and markets? Can we 
remain powerful without allies? Earth’s balance 
of power is gone except as America and its allies 
balance the U.S.S.R. and its satellite countries. 
What happens if we withdraw? Did our fore- 
fathers build our own America by remaining 
within the stockades? 

In the perplexing wilderness of Earth affairs, 
there is no turning back; nor it there a charted 
path ahead. Shall you and I, as individuals, be 
concerned about that path and the principles 
which govern its charting? If we consider our- 
selves fortunate to be living in a system in which 
the government is the servant rather than the 
master of the people—yes. But how? Shall we 
learn to distinguish white from black? It is of 
little avail. There are no pure whites and blacks, 
only perplexing grays. And there is no ready tool 
for sorting out the grays; there is only a cumber- 
some aid—illumination. It can be generated only 
by intelligent, painstaking study. With our 
limited time and capacity as individuals, we must 
leave much to our hired, government servants. If 
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we do not desire totalitarianism, however, the 
ultimate responsibility rests with us. 

A course of action? I cari only wonder myself, 
alone, one citizen of Earth and America. Three 
things, perhaps, I can do. First, I can try to learn 
what America and the American system really 
are. Generalizations will not suffice. Each region 
has evolved from a different complex of people, 
ideas, space and time. How, and with what result- 
ing strengths, weaknesses, problems, and poten- 
tials? Can the socio-economic problems of the 
Mississippi Bottomlands or the Great Lakes Cut- 
over, for example, be understood by the people 
of the other area, or of any other area, without 
careful study? 

And let me not be confused by labels. If I 
must evaluate an individual, a group, an idea, 
an area, or a system, let me try to do it on the 
basis of its true nature, not its label. In economic 
life, for instance, is everything American good 
because it is free enterprise, and is everything 
Russian bad because it is communistic? Do I send 
a letter across country or acquire water for my 
bath or an education for my children by a free 
enterprise system? Is the water or the education 
good or bad because the answer may be yes or 
no, respectively? America’s system is extremely 
complex. Beginning with an indispensable in- 
heritance from overseas, and from the aborigines, 
it has been fashioned from various ingredients of 
people, space, and ideas during more than three 
hundred years of trial and error, mostly without 
force. Although it is vain and foolish to look for 
pure and permanent whites, it is, nevertheless, 
a good system. What better evidence than 170 
million essentially happy, amazingly productive 
and prosperous (by Earth standards) people who 
are free to amend their system or to change their 
leaders by majority will? Can the Communist 
World present such an exhibit? Let us not, then, 
be tricked by them into the competitive “‘sell- 
ing” of labels and cliches. To the non-industrial 
world such labels as “free enterprise” and “capi- 
talism” tend to be associated with colonialism. 
They signify authority and profit for the privi- 
leged minority; acquiescence and want for the 
under-privileged majority. Such Communist 
labels as ‘““Workers’ Factory” or “Peoples’ Repub- 
lic” sound better. But would a year in the Soviet 
worker's shoes be more satisfying to the man of 
the non-industrial world than a year in the shoes 
of an American counterpart? Give me, then, the 
will, and the aid of more scholarly minds than 
mine, to know America, and to offer to my fellow 
Earth beings, not its labels, but applicable fea- 


tures of the complex system which has made it 
great. 

Secondly, I can try to know and work with my 
fellow Earth beings, each group unique, evolved 
from a unique complex of people, ideas, space 
and time. Is it worth trying? If I have a curious 
mind, how can I refrain? If I have a compassion- 
ate heart, how can I remain aloof from their 
problems and needs? If I have a business head, 
how can I ignore the land and human resources 
in which I am making enormous investments? If 
I have concern for my children who must live 
on and from this same old, well-used Earth with 
multiplying numbers of these fellow Earth 
beings, how can I hide my head in the sand? Is it 
difficult? Enormously so! The complexity of 
America is dwarfed by the complexity of Earth. 
It is difficult enough to analyze our own prob- 
lems using our own standards of measurement 
and values. But these measures cannot be applied 
to cultures with different standards. 

Should i, as an American, help my fellow 
beings in the non-industrial world? If I help 
them to acquire education, technology and 
greater productive capacity, will not their com- 
petition result in lowering my own level of 
living? I cannot be sure. Does the company 
owner’s Cadillac run less well because the worker 
drives a Buick? Is the Southern white farmer 
better off because the Negro farmer is worse off? 
But what matter the answers to these questions? 
The man of the non-industrial world will acquire 
education, technology and greater productive 
capacity, whether I like it or not. If he receives 
no help from America, he will from the Com- 
munist World, or he will get the job done, more 
painfully, by his effort alone. Isn’t it better that, 
in achieving his goal, he should consider America 
his friend and helper? 

How shall I help this fellow man? Should the 
effort be expended on elementary schools or 
adult education? Industry or agriculture? Big 
factories or cottage workshops? Government en- 
terprise or private business? Land reclamation or 
farming methods? Co-operative farms or family 
ones? The questions are endless, the decisions 
difficult, the implementation trying. Undoubt- 
edly, greater study, wisdom and resources are 
called for than can be supplied. But this I can 
strive for: to help the underprivileged man to 
help himself; to aid him to select, earn and 
fashion what he wants rather than to have it 
meted out to him by an authoritarian, whether 
the latter be from the Soviet or the American 


(Continued on page 126) 





What Other Journals Are Saying 


Harris L. Dante 








O SOCIAL studies teacher should miss 
Norman Cousins’ editorial in the De- 
cember 14, 1957 issue of The Saturday 

Review. What is needed “even more than scien- 
tists is men of wisdom and vision.” Men who 
understand the world in which they live, and 
most of all “men who are not afraid to bet their 
public careers on big ideas and who are as much 
concerned about the safety and rights of the 
next generation as they are about their own.” 

We live in a time when the large nations “like 
little boys boasting and taunting and edging 
closer to each other with firecrackers are 
moving steadily from claims of strength to ulti- 
matums.”’ 

If we are to have a chance to gain peace we 
need to help create a great debate in the world. 
Meanwhile, our universities need to give in- 


creased attention to the need for knowledge of, 


the world itself particularly in regard to “the 
preponderance of the world’s people” lying be- 
yond Europe. “Who they are, what they believe, 
and what they want—rather than what the Rus- 
sians alone or the Americans alone say or want— 
could determine the outcome of the great de- 
bate.” 


Several speakers gave their views and sugges- 
tions on teaching techniques at a meeting of the 
Association of Teachers of Social Studies in the 
City of New York as reported in the A.T-.S.S. 
3ulletin for November-December 1957. 

Samuel Steinberg observed that only a small 
percentage of teachers could be called artists. The 
traits of the artist-teacher were given as “(1) 
spontaneity, which would give children a sense 
of adventure in the classroom, (2) enthusiasm, 
which would turn dullness into vitality, and (3) 
individuality, which would impress the mind 
with the memory of a distinct personality.” He 
has “a strong sense ‘of self-respect and a love 
for ideas and books” as well as a missionary zeal 
to improve society. 

Burnell Schafer declared that after five years 
the beginning teacher should have laid the basis 
for further growth. During the first two years 
the mechanics of teaching and classroom manage- 
ment should be mastered. Professional growth 
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could then take place as a result of reading and 
an exchange of ideas. Good pupil-teacher rapport 
would permit increased flexibility in planning 
and teaching. The teacher would learn to use 
a variety of techniques effectively. The open text- 
book method was advocated for slow readers and 
the use of committees would prove valuable 
where “the topic and the school situation is 
favorable.” 


Two articles by Hans Morgenthau, Director of 
the Center for the Study of American Foreign 
Policy at the University of Chicago, under the 
general title, ““The Decline of America,” have 
aroused considerable discussion. They appear in 
The New Republic for December g, and Decem- 
ber 16, 1957. 

In the first article, “The Decline of American 
Power,’ Morgenthau describes the loss of Ameri- 
can prestige and American power as a result of 
the Russian Sputnik. The retaliatory power of 
the United States is dependent upon the avail- 
ability of overseas bases. Thus at a time when 
America is weakened it becomes even more de- 
pendent upon a weakened Atlantic Alliance. 
Morgenthau feels that the only conditions under 
which the Atlantic Alliance “would operate with 
completely automatic reliability’ would be “a 
Russian attack upon one of the nations of West- 
ern Europe. To neither of the other possible con- 
tingencies, a Russian attack upon the continen- 
tal U.S. or a local Russian move outside Western 
Europe and the U.S., can one expect a similarly 
automatic response.” 

The second article entitled “The Decline of 
American Government” stresses that “before men 
want to be governed well, they want to be 
governed. Before they choose between good and 
bad policies, they want some policies to choose 
from. The great revolutions of the modern age 

. were carried forward by men who were dis- 
mayed not only at being governed badly but also 
and more importantly at not being governed 
enough. These resolutions owed their success to 
the determination and ability of their leaders to 
seize power, to hold it, and to use it, to govern 
perhaps badly but firmly.” 

Morgenthau declares: “We are but at the 
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beginning of our disillusions, frustrations, and 
tribulations. In this time of crisis the ‘nation 
certainly stands in need of sound policies.’ ”’ 


Writing in The New England Social Studies 
Bulletin for October 1957, Kendall Burr, Associ- 
ate Professor of History at New York State Teach- 
ers College in Albany, reports that Amherst Col- 
lege sophomores study the problem of desegrega- 
tion in the same manner that they have studied 
other “Problems in American Civilization” for 
the past ten years. For two weeks the students 
were prepared by hearing lectures and by exten- 
sive reading. All points of view as well as the 
legal aspects of the problem were explored in 
preparation for the writing of a 750-word paper 
answering the question, “Do you believe that 
changes of the magnitude of ‘Desegregation’ 
should be made by judicial decision? Why or why 
not?” The question was then discussed in semi- 
nars. 

This approach has been used since 1948 in an 
interdepartmental course required of all second 
year students. The readings are edited by the 
staff and used in mimeographed form. Many of 
them have been published by D. C. Heath. 

The course has been successful in arousing 
student interest. It provides flexibility by attack- 
ing a variety of problems and also breaks down 
the barriers between the various academic disci- 
plines by drawing on the materials and methods 
of all the social sciences. Its greatest value is in 
the training students receive in making choices 
between alternatives based on critical analysis 
of the facts. 

Criticisms of the problems approach are that 
the instructor may attempt to impose his views 
on the student and that it tends to encourage 
debating techniques and methods of thinking. 
These are real difficulties but they can be 
avoided. Another criticism is that it encourages 
students to make decisions on the basis of in- 
adequate information. We do have to go through 
life making many decisions on the basis of in- 
adequate information. However, on most topics 
studied the Amherst student has as much or more 
information than the average Congressman has 
on many of the issues on which he must vote. In 
any case, the important thing is to learn to recog- 
nize the limitations of one’s information. 

Practical difficulties are in finding problems 
that are not transient in nature and having found 
them to locate, assemble and make available the 
necessary readings. It is also difficult to staff a 
problems course. 


The Amherst problems approach has been 
successful and has a great deal to offer secondary 
social studies teachers. “The need for general 
education, for training in decision-making, for 
breaking down disciplinary barriers, for new 
methods of stimulating students, for escaping 
from the stultifying sameness of the survey 
course, is just as great in the secondary schools 
as in the college.” 


In the November 1957 Harpers, Carroll Kilpat- 
rick analyzes the reasons for and the effects of 
the split in one of our most powerful political 
alliances. The farm vote is not as important as it 
once was and the politicians are paying more 
attention to the consumer vote in urban and sub- 
urban areas. 

Behind the weakening of the farm bloc is the 
sharp drop in the farm population. Today the 
farm population is only 13.3 percent of the total 
population and only 15 percent of the American 
labor force is in agriculture. The decline in farm 
population has been most rapid in the South 
which now has less than 25 percent of its popu- 
lation on farms. 

Moreover, there are fewer young persons on 
farms, there is an increase in commuting by 
farm residents, and more than a third of the 
farm population receive income from non-farm 
employment. The decline in farm population 
is caused by a “technical explosion’ which 
has doubled the production per farm worker in 
the past 15 years. Efficient farming has largely 
nullified the government’s efforts to reduce sur- 
pluses by limiting the acreage under cultivation. 

The number of farms in the United States is 
decreasing and the average size of farms is the 
largest in history. However, this does not mean 
the disappearance of the family-sized farm. 
“Nothing of the sort is happening. This is a 
rational and desirable adjustment to the farm 
revolution. The farmer with 4o acres and a mule 
is starving. The man with 640 acres and a barn 
full of expensive machinery is dong pretty well. 
He is maintaining a family-type operation with 
virtually no hired labor.” There are fewer cor- 
porate farms and plantations and fewer hired 
men. 

Voting in the Eighty-fifth Congress revealed 
a split between the Southern tobacco and cotton 
interests and their Midwestern corn and wheat 
allies. On a corn bill, dairy, poultry and live- 
stock interests who are consumers of grain lined 
up with consumer interests to keep corn prices 
down. 
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There are indications that one beneficial effect 
is the recognition of the importance of the con- 
sumer to the farmer which could result in a 
workable farm program. 


In 1883 Herbert Baxter Adams wrote, ‘One of 
the best introductions to history that can be 
given ... is through a study of the community 
in which the school is placed.” Since that time 
all but 16 states have legislated state history 
into the curriculum. 

But as Thurman Fox, Chief of the School 
Services Department of the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society, points out in the October 1957 
issue of The Wiscouncilor, the real value of local 
history can be realized regardless of require- 
ments. Unless it is specifically required by law as 
a separate course it should be taught as part of 
the national story. Local history gives realism 
and interest to a history class. History comes 


alive when the student identifies himself with it 
through meeting personalities and events on the 
familiar ground of his own locality. In studying 
local history the student has an opportunity to 
deal with the sources and receive training in 
critical thinking. 

Many events connected with expioration and 
settlement, sectional conflict, and national de- 
velopment can be taught with more under- 
standing through local history. For example, the 
student can learn the meaning of the westward 
movement and foreign immigration from sources 
close to home. Thus he has gained personal ex- 
periences that will give meaning to the textbook 
expression, “waves of immigrants.” 

In Wisconsin a monthly magazine, Badge) 
History, is provided by the State Historical 
Society for elementary pupils. 30th Star is a 
monthly periodical with state history materials 
for high school. 





PEOPLE, TIME, 


SPACE AND IDEAS 


(Continued from page 123) 


sphere; to hope that he will remember me neither 
as an enemy nor condescending patron, but as 


fellow Earth being and friend. 

Whom shall I help in the non-industrial world? 
Shall it be Arab or Jew? The left or the right? 
Those in authority or those seeking authority? 
Here again there are few blacks and whites, 
labels are confusing, painstaking study and in- 
finite wisdom are called for, and the choices made 
may be less than satisfactory. May those choices 
be made, however, not in terms of who is friendly 
or who is in control, but in terms of who is 
deserving. Coming as one upon whom Earth 
affairs have bestowed the privileges of education 
and well-being, let me not be mistakenly identi- 
fied in this underdeveloped world as a champion 
of privilege. What a tragic travesty if the Com- 
munist emissary, one of a minority whose privi- 
lege of authority rests upon force, should succeed 
in pinning upon me, one of a majority whose 
privilege of well-being rests upon freedom, such 
a label. I am the American common man—the 
machinist, the oil driller, the farmer, the teacher. 
Let me act and be known as such. My counter- 
part here in the non-industrial world is the man 
in the rice paddy, the woman patting dung cakes 
for fuel. It is they whom I have come to help, 
whatever the machinery for so doing. Let them 
come to know me, what I have and how it works. 
Let them compare me and my system with Mr. 


Soviet common man and his, both unadorned by 
labels. And let these underprivileged people 
make their choices. Perhaps they will select some 
of each. But if my product will not stand com- 
petition, let me quickly look to both its im- 
provement and its representation. 

Finally, I can get on with the job. It seems 
formidable—sometime hopeless. We have made 
many mistakes, received many setbacks. Let us, 
nevertheless, maintain our objectives. Let us 
strip away the labels and biases and attempt 
really to know ourselves and fellow Earth beings, 
and our respective ways of life. Let us accept 
that which is good and discard what is not, re- 
gardless of its label or origin. Let us maintain 
and strengthen international friendships, espe- 
cially in the underdeveloped world, whose num- 
berless people cry out for aid and whose friend- 
ship our children will need. If the totalitarian 
Communist should excel us in technology or 
salesmanship, let us at least hold to our goal: 
dignity, freedom, justice and security for the 
individual. Those the totalitarian cannot offer. 
Either he has lost them or he knows them not. 
If and when he acquires them, the battle will 
have been won. But in the meantime they are 
ours to nurture, to offer and to demonstrate both 
at home and abroad. And let us not tarry. For 
this is today’s world of people, space and ideas. 
Tomorrow’s may be different! 





Paperback Gleanings 


Morris Gall 








We are pleased with this issue to present to readers a new department in which two or three times 
each year we plan to discuss recent developments in the rapidly growing field of paperback publica- 
tions. Dr. Morris Gall, Associate Professor at Yeshiva University Graduate School of Education in 
New York City, has generously accepted the responsibility for this department. 


HE 240 million paperbound books pur- 
chased in the United States in 1957 con- 
stituted more than 50 percent of all new 
books sold. Since paperback book publishing in 
the United States started less than 20 years ago 
(the thriving paperbooks of the 1880's had long 
gone into limbo), it will be apparent that this 
development merits serious attention. Moreover, 
in recent years some of the publishers have been 
catering especially to the schools and colleges. 
The plethora of titles is bewildering; yet the con- 
scientious teacher wants to keep abreast of devel- 
opments. In this department we shall attempt to 
bring to the attention of our readers significant 
innovations, important titles, and useful infor- 
mation relative to paperbound books for the 
social studies teacher—his own library and aids 
to his teaching. Suggestions and questions from 
readers are invited. 
PUBLISHERS OF PAPERBACKS 
Limited space does not permit us to discuss 
each of the more than 100 publishers. A fairly 
complete listing of all publishers and titles may 
be secured for $2.00 by writing to the R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York 
36, New York, for the catalog, Paperbound Books 
in Print. Another good source is the “Checklist 
of Paperbound Editions” containing some 1300 
titles included as a special section in the excellent 
Mentor Book, Good Reading (1956 edition), No. 
MD 178, published by The New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
POPULAR PUBLISHERS 
Publishers of paperbooks may be separated 
into the popular price (25 cents, 35 cents, 50 
cents) group and the more expensive houses (95 
cents to $1.95). The former include the big three 
leaders in the field who publish over go percent 
of all American paperbooks: (1) Pocket Books 
(publishers also of Cardinal editions, Comet 
Books, Perma Books, and the Pocket Library), 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20; (2) The New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc. 
(publishers of Signet, Signet Key, and Mentor 
Books—address given above); and (3) Bantam 
Books, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36. 
Others in the popular price category are Avon, 
Ballantine, Dell, and Lion—all with offices in 
New York City. Scholastic Magazine’s Teen Age 
Book Club, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
has its own paperbound book reader service 
catering especially to schools and supplying titles 
published by the above houses along with its 
own releases. Modern Library College Editions 
(65 cents and 75 cents) published by Random 
House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, and 
the Pelican and Penguin Books published by 
Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, 
Baltimore 11, Maryland, both include classics in 
popular priced editions. 


More Expensive EpITIONS 

Leading publishers of paperbacks in editions 
costing 95 cents and more include the following: 
Anchor (Doubleday and Company, Inc.), 575 
Madison Avenue, New York 22; Beacon, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts; Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley 4, California; 
Dover, 920 Broadway, New York 10; Drama- 
books, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York 11; Every- 
man /E. P. Dutton and Company), 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10; New Directions, 333 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 14; Viking, 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22; Vintage (Alfred A. 
Knopf), 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22; and 
Wisdom (Philosophical Library), 15 East goth 
Street, New York 16. 

We hope in the future to take up such matters 
as a social studies classroom paperback library, 
a teacher’s personal paperback library, a student's 
personal paperback library, how to plan a cur- 
riculum around paperbacks, and, of course, to 
keep readers informed about what is new in the 
paperback field. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








Report on the House of 
Delegates Meeting 


The following is a summary of the report sub- 
mitted by Helen Fairweather of the Decatur, 
(Illinois) Council for the Social Studies, who 
served as secretary of the House of Delegates. 

The inaugural session of the House of Dele- 
gates was held on Wednesday, November 27, 
1957, in the Allegheny Room of the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from 
9g a.m. to 12 noon and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. A 
total of 85 delegates from a possible total of 107 
were present, including the Board of Directors 
and officers who represent the membership at 
large. 

The meeting was called to order by William 
H. Cartwright, President of NCSS, who wel- 
comed the delegates and introduced officers and 
the Board of Directors. The House elected its 
secretary; a committee on credentials was ap- 
pointed; and the delegates heard a statement on 
the origin and plans for the House of Delegates 
presented by Shirley H. Engle who had served as 
chairman of an ad hoc committee which created 
the House as adopted by the NCSS in November 
1956. Dr. Engle called attention to the following 
points: 

(1) The House of Delegates will consult with 
and advise the officers and the Board of Directors. 

(2) The House of Delegates will meet at the 
time of the NCSS Annual Meeting. 

(3) The Board of Directors will prepare the 
agenda, including suggestions submitted to them 
by affiliated councils and the House of Delegates. 

(4) The President of NCSS shall be the chair- 
man of the House of Delegates. 

(5) The House of Delegates will elect its own 
secretary whose duties shall be to take the 
minutes, report to the business meeting, and 
submit a full copy of the minutes to the Execu- 
tive Secretary and the President. 

(6) Local, state, and regional councils affiliated 
with NCSS are entitled to name one delegate for 
10 of its members who are also members of NCSS 
and an additional delegate for each additional 
100 members who are also members of NCSS. 

(7) The Board of Directors are members of 


the House of Delegates representing the member- 
ship at large. 

The delegates discussed such problems as 
building membership, affiliation, workshops, 
dues, and publications. Many suggestions were 
made regarding activities local councils could 
engage in. The question of holding regional 
meetings of NCSS in addition to the annual 
meeting was held over until next year. 

Recommendations were made for research proj- 
ects on such topics as the exceptional child, teen- 
age code of conduct, and minimum essentials of 


‘learning in each field of the social studies. 


The House approved the suggested time sched- 
ule for affiliated councils and NCSS for establish- 
ing representation in the House of Delegates. 
The new schedule is as follows: 

(1) NCSS to receive membership lists from 
local councils by May 31. 

(2) NCSS to notify local councils of number 
of delegates to which they are entitled by Septem- 
ber 15. 

(3) NCSS to receive names of delegates from 
local councils by October 15. 

The formula for representation in the House 
which was used for the initial session was ap- 
proved. The need of a manual regarding func- 
tioning of the House was discussed and recom- 
mendations made to the Board. (Other matters 
referred to the Board for action will be found 
under the heading of Board Action on the House 
of Delegates’ Recommendations to follow.) 

After a discussion of the various NCSS com- 
mittees regarding their membership and activi- 
ties, the meeting was opened for new business 
from the floor. This included suggestions for 
next year’s agenda, how to establish closer liaison 
between local councils and NCSS, and the prog- 
ress made in this first meeting of the House. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to Dr. Cart- 
wright for his fine leadership at this meeting 
and to all the people who had worked so hard 
in the past to make this meeting the success it 
was. Dr. Cartwright expressed his thanks to the 
members of the House for their participation, 
spirit, and excellence of thought. 

NOTE: The complete minutes will be mailed 
to all official members of the House of Delegates. 
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Boarp ACTION ON HouSE OF DELEGATES’ 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The NCSS Board of Directors met Wednesday, 
November 27, to consider the recommendations 
from the meeting of the House of Delegates. 

The Board approved the recommendation 
from the House of Delegates that “the withhold- 
ing of seventy-five cents be made by regional 
councils, state councils, and local councils where 
there is no appropriate state council and by local 
councils organized prior to state councils for a 
period of one year.” The seventy-five cents is 
withheld by these groups when they act as agents 
in collecting national dues along with local dues. 

The recommendation for a unified member- 
ship brochure was referred to the membership 
planning committee. The question raised by the 
Southern University Chapter regarding represen- 
tation of members recruited by a council who do 
not join that local council was referred to the 
Committee on Professional Relations. 

The Board directed the President to name an 
ad hoc committee for the purpose of preparing 
a manual on the operation and function of the 
House of Delegates. 

The 1958 House of Delegates meeting was 
scheduled for Wednesday, November 26, in San 
Francisco, California, as was recommended by 
the House. The Board also adopted the time 
schedule for affiliated councils and NCSS for 
establishing representation in the House of Dele- 
gates. 

The Board voted that a summary oral report 
of Board action with reference to the recommen- 
dations received from the House of Delegates 
be presented to the business meeting on Friday. 
This is to be followed by a written summary of 
Board action to be mailed to all official delegates. 


National Library Week 

National Library Week, March 18-26, jointly 
sponsored by the American Library Association 
and the National Book Committee, will focus 
the attention of the country on the rewards of 
reading and will dramatize the role of libraries 
as an important resource of education. The aim 
of this nationwide program is to place emphasis 
on the libraries of the United States, to make 
our fortunate citizens realize the value of this 
vast, free treasure that is spread out over the 
land, and to help them learn how to use it at full 
capacity. 

President Lyman V. Ginger of the National 
Education Association recently stated the follow- 


ing in a letter to Miss Lucile Morsch, President 
of the American Library Association: 

“We join you gladly in the many activities 
designed to promote reading—of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers—among children, youth, and 
adults. We support your efforts for the develop- 
ment of libraries—in the home, in the school, 
and for public use. We share your aim of ‘A 
Better-Read, Better-Informed America’ and we 
heartily encourage pupils, teachers, and parents 
to give heed to the National Library Week's 
theme: ‘Wake Up and Read.’ 

“Please let me assure you of the concern of 
teachers for the development of lifetime reading 
habits and of the cooperation of teachers every- 
where in recognition of school, public, college, 
and research libraries as important resources of 
education.” 

Social studies teachers are urged to make use 
of National Library Week to stimulate further 
the use of libraries and to develop an interest 
in reading. 


Detroit 


The Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club 
planned five meetings during the current year. 
The first, held on October 3, was devoted to a 
tour of the Belle Isle Nike station. 

The November 14 meeting was a symposium 
on foreign relations sponsored jointly by the 
Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club, the 
North Central Association Foreign Relations 
Project, and the Department of Social Studies 
of the College of Education at Wayne State Uni- 
versity. The panel discussion which opened the 
meeting concerned itself with the subject “How 
the Foreign Relations Project Can Be Made a 
Part of School Study Programs.” The introduc- 
tory remarks were made by James Becker, Dir- 
ector of the Project. Discussants were Mrs. Lil- 
lian Scrimgeour and William Chlopan of Ham- 
tramck, Leona Weir of Grosse Pointe, and Louis 
Rosen of the Detroit schools. William Hill, assist- 
ant director of the Foreign Relations Project, 
served as moderator. 

The dinner meeting which followed was 
chaired by Arthur L. McGrath, assistant super- 
intendent of the Detroit Public Schools. Paul 
Butterfield, associate professor of History at 
Wayne State University, then presented a talk 
on “Trends Toward European Integration.” Ger- 
trude Engelman of Pershing High School served 
as recorder. 

On February 8 the Club held its Midwinter 
Institute co-sponsored by the Department of 
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Social Studies of the Detroit Public Schools 
and the Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies 
Club. The theme of the Institute was “Keeping 
Democracy at Work.” Among the features of the 
program was a showing of new films which those 
present had an opportunity to appraise. A dinner 
meeting is planned for March and a tour in May. 
E.B. 


North Carolina 


Elementary and secondary schoo] teachers of 
social studies, interested school supervisors and 
administrators, and historians attended the fifth 
annual Duke University Conference on Teach- 
ing the Social Studies, January 24-25. The theme 
of the Conference was “Teaching of History.” 
The American Historical Association’s Service 
Center for Teachers of History cooperated with 
the Departments of Education and History of 
Duke and the North Carolina Counci! for the 
Social Studies in sponsoring the conference. 

The program featured well-known speakers, 
discussions, and exhibits of classroom materials. 
Che problem of content and methods for teach- 
ing United States and World history at various 
grade levels was considered in separate sessions. 

In celebration of its goth Anniversary in 1957 
the North Carolina Council for the Social Studies 
published a history of the organization titled 
A Backward Look with a Forward Purpose. This 
history was compiled by Mary Sue B. Fonville 
with the assistance of NCCSS members Margaret 
Flintom, A. K. King, Helen L. Macon, Jessie 
Rankin, Jesse Vuncannon, and Edythe Winning- 
ham. J.C.McL. 


Oklahoma 


The annual state meeting of the Oklahoma 
Council for the Social Studies was held in Okla- 
homa City on October 25. Muncy Rece of Ard- 
more was the presiding officer of the luncheon 
meeting which featured as speaker Ethel J. 
Alpenfels, professor of anthropolgy at New York 
University. Dr. Alpenfels discussed “Sense and 
Nonsense—About Peoples of the World.” 

Carolyn Davis of Bartlesville presented a re- 
port about the state high school conference on 
international understanding which had an all- 
day session at her school. The conference, spon- 
sored by the Oklahoma Council for the Social 
Studies, was attended by over 200 student dele- 
gates and their advisors from many sections of the 
state. The 1958 conference will meet in Tulsa. 

NCSS materials were presented at this meeting 
along with a plea for more Oklahoma teachers 


to become members of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. The many advantages of NCSS 
membership were stressed. A report on plans for 
the NCSS House of Delegates was also presented. 
Newly-elected officers to serve on the 1957-1958 
Board of Control are: Kenneth McCharen, Tul- 
sa, President; Frances Trawick, Bartlesville, Vice- 
President; Faye Snell, Oklahoma City, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Muncy Rece, Ardmore, Past- 
President. M.P. 


Kansas 

During June the Kansas Council for the Social 
Studies sponsored a three-week workshop in the 
social studies under the direction of Della A. 
Warden of Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. Purpose of the workshop was to assist 
prospective teachers and in-service teachers to 
understand procedures for teaching social sci- 
ences meaningfully and to acquaint them with 
content material appropriate for social studies 
instruction at the various school levels. A study 
was also made of the present influences and 
trends affecting the teaching of social studies. 

All members of the class, which included both 
graduate and undergraduate students, will teach 
this fall. Concepts and materials developed in 
the class were related to actual classroom situa- 
tions in order that the course become more 
worthwhile as an educational experience. 

Three consultants visited the workshop for one 
week each. They were Ruth Ellsworth, professor 
of education at Wayne State University; James 
M. Becker, Director of the Foreign Relations 
Project of the North Central Association; and 
William Bacon, faculty member of the Air Com- 
mand and Staff College, Air University, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Other consultants participating in the work- 
shop included William H. Seiler, C. Stewart 
soertman, John J. Zimmerman of the social 
science department of KSTC at Emporia and 
Don Davis of the education department of the 
same college. G.H. 


Illinois 


The Fall meeting of the Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies was held at Bradley University 
in Peoria, October 5. The theme of the meeting 
was “Moving Freedom Forward—A ‘Challenge 
to Social Studies Teachers.” 

The meeting opened with an address by F. F. 
McNaughton, editor of the Pekin Daily Times, 
speaking on the subject “Looking at Russia 
through the Eye of a Publisher.” Mr. Mc- 
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Naughton drew on his experiences in Russia 
during the summer of 1957 for his speech and 
utilized colored slides of the trip. 

Paul Witty of Northwestern University then 
addressed the meeting on “A Psychologist’s Tech- 
nique for Moving Freedom Forward.” 

Committee meetings ensued which dealt with 
the work of the Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies planned for 1957-58. 

The Spring meeting of the Illinois Council 
will be held on the campus of the University of 
Illinois at Urbana with the East Central Council 
for the Social Studies and the University co- 
operating in its sponsorship. The dates for the 
meeting are April 18-19. 


Wyoming 
The Wyoming Council for the Social Studies 
sponsored a panel discussion by the staff of the 
Carey Junior High School in Cheyenne Decem- 
ber 5. The topic of the discussion was “The One 
World Idea.” S.S. 


Pennsylvania 

The December annual meeting of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Council for the Social Studies was held in 
Harrisburg, December 28. Paul L. Glatzert of the 
newly created Bureau of Educational Field Serv- 
ices of the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction was speaker in a discussion of the 
services of the Bureau. J.G.K. 


Another New Council 


Social studies teachers in the southwest section 
of Ohio are cordially invited to attend an organ- 
izational meeting of the Southwestern Ohio Dis- 
trict Social Studies Council on March 24 at the 
Miami’ University Center at Oxford. 

At 5:30 p.m. a cafeteria style dinner will be 
served and at 6:30 the organizational meeting 
will be held in Room 327. This meeting will be 
followed by a discussion by Herrick Young, presi- 
dent of Western College in Oxford of “Con- 
flict of Ideologies in the Far East.” After Dr. 
Young’s talk there will be an opportunity for 
questions from the floor. P.M. 


ATSS 


The initial meeting of the Association of 
Teachers of Social Studies in the City of New 
York on October 18 featured Samuel Steinberg 
of Stuyvesant High School in a discussion of 
“The Teacher as an Artist’; Mrs. Katherine 
Ryan, speaking on “The Teacher in Action” in 


which she placed special emphasis on the new 
teacher; Burnell Shafer, in a discussion of the 
“Professional Growth of the Teacher’; and 


Morris Gall, Long Island City High School and 
Yeshiva University, in a presentation on “En- 
richment of Social Studies Teaching.” 

Free materials were distributed dealing with 
reading and visual aids. I.C. 


District of Columbia 


The District of Columbia Round Table has 
held three meetings so far this winter. The first 
was on October 17 and featured Frances M. Han- 
son, associate professor of geography at D. C. 
Teachers College, in a discussion of the teaching 
of geography. Chairmen for this meeting were 
James R. Winters and Mrs. Ferne D. Fletcher. 

The November 21 meeting was in charge of 
Mrs. Marie Johnson and Mrs. Helen Blackburn 
and the topic under consideration was “‘History 
Writing and the American Civilization Move- 
ment.” Charles A. Barker, Professor of history at 
Johns Hopkins University, presented this address. 

The February meeting of the Round Table 
included a talk by Lewis Paul Todd, editor of 
Social Education, who spoke on the subject of 
“The Emergence of Intelligence.” Chairmen for 
this meeting were Earl Vail and Mrs. F. D. Laws. 

In March Joseph E. Penn and Leonard Skin- 
ner will be in a charge of a discussion program 
concerned with book reviews. Isaac Jamison will 
review History and the Social Web by A. C. Krey; 
Mary A. Gillespie will review Charles Beard and 
the Constitution: A Critical Analysis of An 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, by 
R. E. Brown. Edna B. Jackson will discuss The 
Age of Reform from Bryan to F.D.R. by Richard 
Hofstadter; and Halford B. Sanders will review 
The Citadel of Learning by James B. Conant. 

The Round Table’s last meeting of the year 
is scheduled for April 24 and is in charge of 
Fred Hilton and Chris Wilson. W.B. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your contributions as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Elsie Beck, Jonathon C. 
McLendon, Margery Pike, Garnet Hill, Sydney 
Spiegel, James G. Kehew, Paul Merrill, Irving 
Cohen, and William Brewer. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








World Affairs 


Resource Handbook (American Association for 
the United Nations, 345 East 46th St., New York 
17: 19 p. 15 cents) contains graded and annotated 
lists of bibliographies, games, plays, music and 
school projects, and printed materials for teach- 
ing international understanding and United Na- 
tions concepts. Particularly useful are the lists 
of publishers and other sources of free and inex- 
pensive materials on the United Nations. 

For descriptive material on books, pamphlets, 
and periodical literature relating to UNESCO 
or sponsored by UNESCO, write the UNESCO 
Publications Center (152 West 42nd St., New 
York 36). 

Algeria at Work (Ambassade de France, Serv- 
ice de Presse et d’Information, 972 Fifth Ave., 
New York 21: 48 p. free) presents, with the gen- 
erous use of graphs and charts, the key facts of 
the Algerian economy. A major purpose of this 
pamphlet is to show the positive results of gov- 
ernment action to raise the standard of living 
in Algeria, results that “would have been impos- 
sible if the Algerian population had not actively 
associated itself with the programs initiated by 
the Government.” 

Japan—Free World Ally (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 55 p. 25 cents) 
is an illustrated State Department publication 
that describes the Japanese land and people, 
their government and foreign relations, and their 
economy. The analysis this booklet makes of 
Japan and her problems points to an inescapable 
conclusion. “The free world’s interest in a strong 
and stable Japan goes beyond the friendly desire 
of free people. . . . It is, as well, a vital concern 
that the industrial resources of Japan continue 
to be used for the mutual economic advancement 
of the free world.” 

But our economic relations with Japan are 
only one aspect of the larger problem: trade with 
the other nations of the free world. In Together 
We Are Strong (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 37 p. 1958 ed. 20 cents) the State 
Department develops the idea that the “fact of 


the mutual need of the nations of the free world 
for one another is one of the most important 
considerations underlying U.S. foreign policy. 
The United States and other free nations have 
learned that by working together we each gain 
strength. And we must have this strength to give 
us security from the threat of Soviet aggression.” 

How Foreign Policy Is Made (U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25: 16 p. 10 
cents) provides a readable, brief account of the 
making of American foreign policy. 

Pocket Reference on the United Nations is an 
up-to-date reference on the UN that costs only 
$1 for 25 copies and is published by the League 
of Women Voters (1026 17th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6). 

Equally up to date is The United Nations 
Story (Oxford Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3: 76 p. 60 cents, or 40 cents for school use), 
one of the Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets. The 
author, Samuel Steinberg of New York City’s 
Stuyvesant High School, says of this booklet, ‘““To 
provide the clarity of view that can come only 
with historical perspective, the pamphlet surveys 
earlier peace movements as a preliminary to the 
UN and its present-day problems. The UN's 
actual record of performance in the troubled 
years since its establishment is surveyed in con- 
siderable detail and, it is hoped, with balance, 
realism, and sympathy.” 


Miscellaneous Materials 


Local offices of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance will supply a kit of teaching 
aids on social security upon request. This kit 
has been revised to include information on the 
1956 and 1957 amendments to the Social Security 
Act and should prove extremely helpful to social 
studies and other teachers preparing units on any 
or all phases of our social security program. The 
kit comes in its own filing folder, and includes 
several pamphlets, problem sheets for students, 
and three large wall charts that will do much to 
help explain how social security in general and 
old-age and survivors insurance in particular op- 
erate. 
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The Story of Woodrow Wilson (56 p.) is an 
attractive and highly readable biographical ac- 
count of the life of Wilson and is available with- 
out charge from the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion (45 East 65th St., New York 21). Upon 
request, the Foundation will send a bibliography 
of books on Wilson, and a list of the publications 
of the Foundation. Included among the free 
materials published by the Foundation is Official 
Documents: Texts of Selected Documents on U.S. 
Foreign Policy, 1918-1956 (78 p.); this booklet 
begins with Wilson’s Fourteen Points and the 
Atlantic Charter, and concludes with the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 

This is the fourth year in which the Curtis 
Pubiishing Company has been sending teachers 
free classroom quantities of specially-selected arti- 
cles reprinted from their nationally-known maga- 
zines. Most of the articles, which have been se- 
lected for this reprint service by a group of edu- 
cational consultants, are relevant to high school 
social studies instruction. For information on this 
program, write Howard W. Kavanaugh, Educa- 
tional Bureau, The Curtis Publishing Company 
(Independence Square, Philadelphia 5). 

A booklet of Teaching Materials describes the 
materials provided for educational purposes by 
the American Petroleum Institute (50 West 50th 
St., New York 20). 

Executives for Government: Central Issues of 
Federal Personnel Administration (The Brook- 
ings Institution, 722 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6: 186 p. $1.50) raises the question, 
“How can the Nation’s biggest employer, the 
federal government, overcome the shortages of 
high-caliber top executives?” The Hoover Com- 
mission and many others have made recom- 
mendations intended as at least a partial solution 
to this problem. Executives for Government is 
devoted to a clarification of the issues involved 
and to an exploration of some alternative ways 
of handling them. About half of the discussion 
deals with the political aspects of the problem, 
including the relationship between the party 
system and the government. 

About three years ago Our Presidents... at a 
Glance (Pacific Coast Publishers, 1023 Chestnut 
St., Redwood City, Calif.: 41 p. $1, less 30 per- 
cent for 5 or more copies) initiated The Great 
Americans Series. Employing an 814 x 11 format, 
Our Presidents . . . at a Glance presents a one- 
page portrait and biographical sketch of each of 
our presidents from Washington through Eisen- 
hower. Subsequent titles in the series have the 
same format and price, and devote each of their 


32 pages to an appropriate illustration and bio- 
graphical or narrative account of a person or 
event. The first four volumes of Great Americans 
... at a Glance have the following sub-titles: Vol. 
I, “Statesmen, Explorers, Army and Navy Off- 
cers, Historians’; Vol. II, “Inventors and Scien- 
tists”; Vol. III, ‘Authors’; Vol. IV, “Great 
Women.” Volume V has the title, Great Ameri- 
can Events ...at a Glance. For a full listing of 
all the Americans and events included in this 
series, write the Pacific Coast Publishers. 

Careers in Atomic Energy (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 36 p. 25 cents), 
after an introduction discussing the nature and 
applications of atomic energy, devotes most of its 
attention to occupations in atomic energy and to 
the training necessary for entering atomic energy 
careers. 

Vital Issues is a four-page discussion guide 
published monthly during the ten months of the 
school year by the Center for Information on 
America (Washington, Conn.). Illustrated and 
containing valuable content material as well as 
suggestions for further reading, these guides cost 
25 cents each or may be subscribed to for $2 a 
year. Ten or more subscriptions to one address, 
however, cost only 60 cents each. Typical titles of 
recent issues include: “Education Beyond the 
High School—Crisis at the College Level?” (Oct. 
1957), “Our Great Outdoors—What Are We Do- 
ing About It?” (Nov. 1957), and “Eastern Europe: 
Achilles Heel of Communism?” (Dec. 1957). 

For teachers, Toward a Realistic Farm Pro- 
gram (45 p. 20 cents) by a sub-committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development (444 
Madison Ave., New York 22) offers an analysis 
of the economic aspects of our farm problem, and 
makes recommendations for a long-range pro- 
gram designed “to bring the production of agri- 
cultural goods to the level at which commercial 
farmers will earn a reasonable living at market 
prices,” and “to allow the prices of agricultural 
goods gradually to reach levels at which the en- 
tire supply can be sold in the market.” 

World Chart (Civic Education Service, 1733 
K St., N.W., Washington 6) is an extremely use- 
ful wall chart, 4914 x 3614 inches, printed in 
two colors on durable paper. It presents nearly 
5,000 facts in 39 columns of up-to-date informa- 
tion comparing 88 countries of the world. One 
chart is available without charge to each teacher 
who orders 15 or more copies of the American 
Observer, the Weekly News Review, or the 
Junior Review; or the charts may be purchased 
for $2 each. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 

Physical Geography. A series of five films in 
full color. For the price of each, see below. 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 2g. 

Here is a series of motion pictures which will 
help to make mathematical geography compre- 
hensible to upper elementary and secondary 
school students. Through the use of animated 
diagrams and full, simple commentary, the basic 
features of this earth science are made clear. 

Latitude and Longitude. g minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $45; color, $90. A transparent 
globe gives the effect of third dimension and 
helps to make clear the measurement of lines of 
latitude and longitude. Lines are imposed on the 
globe, and the fixed position of a ship at sea is 
determined. 

Day and Night. g minutes; black-and-white 
only; sale, $45. Causes of day and night are ex- 
plained by observing the globe turning on its 
axis. Animated diagrams show the relative posi- 
tions of the earth and sun in June, September, 
December, and March. The reasons for unequal 
length of day and night over the earth at differ- 
ent times of the year are explained. 

Introduction to Map Projection. 18 minutes; 
sale: black-and-white, $85; color $170. The sev- 
eral means of transposing the map of the earth 
from the globe to a flat surface are described. 
A translucent globe, illuminated from the center 
is used to show how the earth’s grid is projected 
and the map areas are represented. Cylindrical, 
conical, polar projections are described, and the 
advantages of each are discussed. 

The Great Winds—General Circulation. 10 
minutes; sale: color, $100; black-and-white, $50. 
In this film the principal pressure areas are lo- 
cated and the effect of the overhead noonday 
sun’s position is explained. The position and 
effect is shown at the Poles, at the sub-tropics, at 
belts between the Poles and the sub-tropics. The 
flow of air from high to low pressure areas es- 
tablishes the general circulation. The globe is 
rotated to illustrate deflection of winds and to in- 
dicate the paths of trade winds and westerlies. 

The Great Winds—Distribution of Pressures 
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and Winds. 10 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$50; color, $100. This film briefly reviews prin- 
ciples of circulation of air including influences 
of land and sea area and seasonal changes that 
affect distribution of pressure and winds. Specific 
examples of areas in Africa and South America 
are illustrated with animation of isobars and 
winds to show changes in pressure from month 
to month and the corresponding movements of 
wind belts. In Southeastern Asia and in North- 
ern Australia, the pressure and winds are ani- 
mated together, month by month, to show move- 
ment of monsoon winds in these regions. 

These films provide sharp imagery, clear per- 
ception, and penetrating and lasting impressions. 
Taken as a group they help to clarify geographi- 
cal ideas and to produce literacy in a difficult 
field. 


Motion Pictures 
Association Films, Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, New 
Jersey. 

Better and Safer Highways. 7 minutes; free loan. Pre- 
sents a plan for expanding our highway system and re- 
ducing congestion. 

Freedom Highway. 40 minutes; color; free loan. Re- 
creates many memorable moments in American history as 
a group of travelers ride down a road where Lincoln, 
Patrick Henry, Davy Crockett, and other immortals helped 
forge our freedom. 

Helping the Taxpayer. 1414 minutes; free loan. Three 
typical situations are dramatized to show what happens 
when the government questions an income tax return. 
Includes an explanation of the Internal Revenue Service 
operations. 

New England Portrait. 28 minutes; color; free loan. A 
travelog-in-depth that probes the land, the elements, the 
industries, and the historic heritage that is New England. 


Atlantis Publications, Inc., P.O. Box 46216, 


Hollywood 46, California. 

Mooti—Child of New India. 15 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $75; color, $135. Mooti, a boy of 10, Das Ram, his 
brother of 14, and their sister, Kamala, are seen at home, 
at school, and at work with their father on a small farm. 
We also see the mother preparing a meal, and the whole 
family celebrating the maharaja’s birthday in the village. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 
Travel in America in the 1840's. 13 minutes; sale: color, 

$125; black-and-white, $68.75. Matt’s trip from New York 

State to the new city of Chicago is an excellent way of 
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developing important concepts about travel in the 1840's. 
This Coronet film first shows the movement in this period 
of people and materials within the country and contrasts 
it with modern modes of travel. Next, the film links those 
nineteenth-century travel methods with western expansion 
and settlement, and, finally, it shows the implication of 
travel for the growth of trade and commerce. Matt jour- 
neys by stagecoach, works as a mule driver on the Erie 
Canal, travels by lake steamer, and rides the “new” steam 
train. 

Climate and the World We Live In. 1314 minutes; sale: 
color, $125; black-and-white, $68.75. This film shows the 
determining factors of climate—iatitude, altitude, nearness 
to water, ocean currents, prevailing winds, and mountain 
ranges. Further explained is the grouping of similar cli- 
mates into major types, and regions of the world are rep- 
resented to show how variations in climate affect human 
activities. The major types of climate include tropical 
rain-forest, savanna, steppe, desert, polar ice cap, tundra, 
sub-arctic, Mediterranean, humid sub-tropical, marine, 
humid, and dry continental. 


Graphic Services, Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13. 

The Copper Network. 23 minutes; free loan. The utili- 
zation of copper, from the digging of the ore to the 
making of electrical wire and cable to help serve America’s 
power needs, 


Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 South Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 

Dams. 14 minutes; color; sale: apply. How dams are 
used to store water for electricity, agriculture, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, inland waterways, and to provide recrea- 


tion. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Motion Picture 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. (Write for name 
of nearest distributor.) 

The Land Changes. 1314 minutes; color; loan. A news- 
paperman unfolds a story of how worn-out land, practi- 
cally worthless, can become a real asset to a local com- 
munity. 


Filmstrips 
Comma, Box 62, West Covina, California. 
History of Costume. Set of 2 filmstrips. Sale, $11. “Men’s 
Clothing of the Western World,” “Women’s Clothing of 
the Western World.” 


Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Ja- 
maica 35, New York. 

The United States in a Troubled World—1920-1945. Set 
of g filmstrips in color; sale: apply. Titles are: “A Period 
of Prosperity, 1923-1929,” “From War to Peace,” “The 
Great Depression,” “Measures Against Depression,” “Solv- 
ing Other Problems,” “Closer Ties with Neighbors,” 
“Trouble in Europe,” “Neutrality and War,” and “World 
War II.” 


Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

Our World of Happy Differences. Sale $5. A primary- 
grade filmstrip showing differences in everyday objects, 
food, homes, and the like around the world. Stresses dif- 


ferences in people, but emphasizes that there are good and 
bad folks everywhere and each must be evaluated on his 
own. 


Iron and Steel Institute, 150 East 42nd St., New 
York 17. 

Science, Technology and Society. One copy sent free 
of charge to each school system. Shows how iron and steel 
have contributed to the American way of life. Complete 
with teachers manual. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Asiatic Lands and People. Set of 5 filmstrips in color. 
Sale, $25.95 per set, or $5.75 each. Each strip shows how 
the people in this country have developed means of living 
and working based on the nature of their land. Good 
scenes on the landscape, transportation, urban and rural 
life, and also the cultural patterns of each land. Treated 
are: Japan, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, Malaya. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 35. 

Pioneer Heroes Series. Set of 6 filmstrips in color. Sale: 
$32.50; $6 each. ‘““The West from A to Z,” “Kit Carson,” 
“Bill Clark,” “Jim Bridger,” “Davy Crockett,” and “Dogie 
Boy.” 

American Leaders. Set of 6 filmstrips in color. Sale 
$g0 per set, or $6 each. “Jane Addams,” “Susan B. An- 
thony,” “Benjamin Franklin,” “Thomas Jefferson,” 
“Horace Mann,” “Roger Williams.” 

U. S. Regional Geography Series. Set of g filmstrips 
in color, Sale: $49.50 per set, or $6 each. “United States— 
a Regional Overview,” “The Atlantic Plains and the Pied- 
mont,” “The Appalachian Highlands,” “The Pacific Coast 
States,” “The Central Plains,” “The Great Plains,” “The 
Plateau States,” “The Great Lakes,” “The Northeast.” 


New York Times, Office of Educational Activi- 
ties, 229 West 43rd St., New York 36. 

North American Partners: U. S., Canada, Mexico. Sale, 
$2.50. An historical survey of relations between these three 
countries and the advances made by Canada and Mexico 
in industry, and resource development. 

Keystones of European Unity. Sale, $2.50. How the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and mutual assistance 
pacts have drawn Western Europe closer together. Gives 
examples such as the European Coal and Steel Community, 
the Council of Europe, pooling of atomic scientists. 


Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena 
St., Madison 4, Wisconsin. 

A Lumber Raft Trip in 1887. Sale, $3.50. This filmstrip 
is historically valuable and interesting both for its subject 
content and for the photographs, The pictures were taken 
by the famous Wisconsin photographer, Henry Bennett, 
in 1887. Students will find considerable interest in this 
colorful picture story of a lumberjack crew's voyage down 
the Wisconsin River to the Mississippi. 

Japan Today. Sale, $3.50. Surveys Japanese agriculture, 
industry, geography, government, education, cities, and 
rural areas. A refreshing change from the many stories 
which picture Japan as being unchanged from the middle 
ages. 

" Gehien Textiles and American History. Sale, $3.50. Tells 
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how the seeds of our great cotton textile industry were 
planted during the Revolutionary War. American inven- 
tions, development of power, lighting, and marketing are 
all included. 

A Child Is Born in Asia, Sale, $3.50. This is a United 
Nations Film Board presentation, produced in cooperation 
with UNICEF, Every year, 57 million babies are born in 
Asia, but as many as one in three will die before they are 
a year old. This filmstrip discusses training of the mid- 
wife as a key to preventing the high death rate. 


Free Tapes and Transcriptions 


The 1958 edition of the Educators Guide to 
Free Tapes, Scripts and Transcriptions has 
reached our desk. Published by the Educators 
Progress Service (Randolph, Wisconsin) this 
fourth edition of an extremely useful guide lists 
94 free tapes, 297 free scripts, and g2 free tran- 
scriptions. Of these 224 are new. Thoroughly 
annotated, the Educators Guide gives the titles of 
tapes, scripts and transcriptions, running time of 
each, date of release, terms and conditions of 
loans, names and addresses of lending agencies, 
and information on the nature and contents 
of the available materials. The Guide sells for 
$5.75 per copy. 


Educational Television 


A surprising total of 12 million Americans 
comprise the present audience for National Edu- 
cational Television according to a recent survey. 
This figure does not include viewers of educa- 
tional programs broadcast over commercial sta- 
tions or pupils involved in closed-circuit TV in- 
structional programs around the country. 

This new figure was revealed by the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, network 
headquarters for the stations, in the first docu- 
mental report ever issued on the size of the audi- 
ence for educational TV. Dr. Ryland Crary, Di- 
rector of the Center, points out that ETV offers 
programs designed to appeal to a great many 
different audiences. These groups and _ indi- 
viduals may not watch simultaneously all pro- 
grams broadcast by the educational stations. A 
farm group may watch a program on parity, for 
example, while art lovers may tune to a series on 
painting or sculpture. 

A two-year experiment in inter-institutional 
teaching by television was begun this fall by 
the University of Oregon, Oregon State College, 
Oregon College of Education, and Willamette 
University. The courses are broadcast over the 
new ETV station, Channel 7, Corvallis. The 
courses are supplemented by weekly recitations, 
discussions, and laboratory sessions. 





Yow is. the Jime 


If you are not giving your help and 
financial support to your local, state, 
and regional councils, as well as the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
begin doing so now. Join with thou- 
sands of others in helping strengthen 
the social studies programs throughout 
the United States. Begin receiving all 
of the services, benefits, and publica- 
tions your membership wiil bring you. 


For information regarding member- 
ship in the National Council or whom 
to contact regarding your local councils 
write to National Council for the 
Social Studies, Department ES, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 











Of All Things 

Write to the Turkish Information Office (444 
East 52nd St., New York 22) for a free ‘““Teachers 
Kit” which includes a colorful 22 to 24-inch 
poster for classroom display, a booklet on New 
Turkey, and copies of a new picture story book 
for pupils, “Adventures in Turkey,” available in 
class quantities. 

A guide to company-produced materials en- 
titled Reference and Audio-Visual Materials on 
Iron and Steel—A Teachers Guide will be sent 
free upon request from American Iron and Steel 
Institute, 150 East 42nd St., New York 17. 

A new series of visual relief desk maps has been 
announced by the Denoyer-Geppert Company, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. The maps 
are designed to enable students to follow actively 
the work given in class and for individual refer- 
ence. In the convenient 17 by 11 inch size, these 
maps include a combination of contour layer 
coloring with relief shading to bring the viewer 
a visual image of the actual physical nature of 
the continents. Maps are available on Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North America, South America, and 
Australia. Single maps are 15 cents, or $2.00 in 
envelopes of go of one title. 
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A Book for the Department 
Library 


A Suorr History oF THE Far East. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1957. 754 p. $6.00. 

For anyone who has ever attempted to teach 
Far Eastern history this compact edition is a dual 
blessing. For one thing, Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette, Associate Fellow of Berkeley College in 
Yale University, has brought up to date a very 
readable and comprehensive narrative of the 
events that have shaken that vast area. More 
important, perhaps, is Professor Latourette’s abil- 
ity to make some sense out of the chaos and 
biased reporting of East Asian politics. 

He begins with a discussion of the pre-Occi- 
dental setting but lends more than half of his 
study to the impact of industrialism and revolu- 
tion, colonialism, communism and democracy 
upon twentieth century India, Japan, Southeast 
Asia and China. And a good deal of that em- 
phasis is a balanced, thorough, and remarkably 
dispassionate summary of what happened in 
China since 1945. 

Professor Latourette writes that after the sur- 
render of Japan, when the Communist-Kuomin- 
tang clash became sharper, the United States had 
two alternatives. Either Washington could help 
Chiang’s forces—at the outset of the civil war 
they had overwhelming superiority in machines 
and manpower—or they could try to foster some 
kind of rapprochement between the combatants. 
The first “would have entailed huge expenditures 
of money and probably of American manpower 
with intervention, perhaps prolonged, in China’s 
internal affairs.’””’ But other factors—the home 
front demand for demobilization and the still 
dominant view that Soviet-American cooperation 
could be attained, for example—dictated that the 
Truman Administration try for a Chinese coali- 
tion. As a result, General Marshall was sent to 
China and failed, ending up “clearly baffled by 
the Chinese engima.” Chiang’s government was 
discredited and repudiated by the Chinese people 


while there was a general acquiescence “in the 
triumph and rule of the Communists.” 

And what of the future? The tentative conclu- 
sions and generalizations that may be drawn are 
worth reading, investigating, and pondering. The 
brief but excellent bibliographies that follow 
each chapter afford a curious reader the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Murray POLNER 


Department of History 
Brooklyn College 


Books to Use in Teaching 


Tue Romans. By R. H. Barrow. Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1949. 224 p. $.65. 


ROME BEYOND THE IMPERIAL FRONTIERS. By Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 


1955- 224 p. $.85. 


CICERO AND THE ROMAN Repustic. By F. R. 
Cowell. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1956. 398 
p. $.95. 

All three of these Penguin books are valuable 
for the social studies teacher or for the student or 
for both. But each of them is useful in a different 
way. Barrow’s volume (no information on the 
author is given) can very well serve as an “ap- 
petizer” to be read at the beginning of a unit 
on Roman history. It also could be used as an 
instrument for comparison of Roman with con- 
temporary social institutions and problems. The 
first chapter on the traditions and the general 
characteristics of the Roman man is particularly 
good and can stand on its own merits, quite apart 
from the rest of the book. As a survey, however, 
or as a main assignment for a unit on Roman 
history, the account is too thin. 

Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers is a fas- 
cinating account of the cultural extension and 
diffusion of Roman civilization into the areas 
of non-Roman Germany, the Sahara, India, and 
the Far East, through trade, diplomacy, and 
“drift.” Mr. Wheeler, a distinguished archaeolo- 
gist, has himself discovered some of the evidence 
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upon which this book is based. He writes very 
well and seldom, if ever, gets too technical. The 
volume has g2 pages of rare illustrations and 
good maps. It could be used very well in part 
or as a whole for students’ reports and also for 
comparison of the Roman with the American 
frontier. 

Mr. Cowell’s Cicero and the Roman Republic 
is the vividly written story of the rise and fall 
of the Roman Republic seen from the perspec- 
tives of the life, times, and opinions of Cicero. 
Mr. Cowell is a high-ranking British civil servant 
as well as a scholar. While concentrating on 
the first half of the last century B. C., he never- 
theless gives enough historical background to 
make the events of that crucial period in which 
Cicero lived and acted meaningful, and gives the 
story all the necessary depth and historical per- 
spective. Maps and 32 pages of very well-chosen 
illustrations heighten the value of the book. 
Except for the first two chapters the volume is 
organized topically rather than chronologically; 
there are chapters on the Roman Senate, the 
Roman farmer, the Substance of Roman Poli- 
tics, the Cultural Life of Rome, etc. In reading 
Cowell's account one becomes anxious to forget 
all about textbooks and to try to build a unit on 
Roman history around this work because of its 
happy combination of the historical and socio- 
logical approach, its balance between “the man 
and the many,” and its relevance for our own 
time. 

Eric C. KOLLMAN 


Department of History 
Cornell College 


MAN AND His Toots. By William A. Burns. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company (Whit- 
tlesey House), 1956. 158 p. $2.75. 

The reader soon becomes aware of the large 
number and different kinds of tools man has used 
from the Stone Age to the present day. The ac- 
count of the discovery and use of tools is made 
interesting by placing them in a life setting and 
by including many fine illustrations throughout 
the book. 

Boys and girls in the junior high school grades 
would find this book particularly interesting. 
Pronunciation of difficult words is given, un- 
familiar words are carefully defined and basic 
ideas are repeated often enough to aid in the 
learning process. Explicit directions are given 
for the making of a bow drill, a fire saw, can- 
dles, and fire by friction. 


Dr. Burns, Assistant to the Director of the 
American Museum of Natural History, con- 
sistently points out (1) that man invented tools 
because he needed them, and (2) that each tool 
should be used for the specific purposes for which 
it was intended. 

In addition to discussing the many kinds of 
knives, hammers, saws, files, fasteners, and drills, 
Dr. Burns explains how fire, transportation, 
power, and gravity have influenced the develop- 
ment of tools throughout the ages. 

Although the book is a series of detailed de- 
scriptions of the discovery, improvement, and use 
of tools, the author has succeeded in making the 
story an interesting one. 

HARRIET I. PATTERSON 


Department of Education 
Willimantic State Teachers College 


MARTIN LuTHeR. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
New York: Random House (World Land- 
mark), 1956. 184 p. $1.50. 


Tue Macna Cuarta. By James Daugherty. New 
York: Random House (World Landmark), 
1956. 181 p. $1.50. 


WILL SHAKESPEARE AND THE GLOBE THEATER. By 
Anne Terry White. New York: Random House 
(World Landmark), 1956. 181 p. $1.50. 


Tue Hupson’s BAY Company. By Richard Mo- 
renus. New York: Random House (World 
Landmark), 1956. 183 p. $1.50. 

The author of Martin Luther, one of the 
best-known clergymen of the United States, an 
early pioneer in religious broadcasting, and now 
Minister Emeritus of the Riverside Church in 
New York City, has published some twenty-five 
books. This one, well-written and easy to read, 
is the story of the man destined to change the 
religious life of the Western World. Dr. Fosdick 
tells dramatically of the solitary monk who un- 
wittingly launched the Protestant Reformation. 

James Daugherty has had a colorful life. He 
has studied art, served in the Navy, and il- 
lustrated and written other books, such as Andy 
and the Lion and Daniel Boone. In The Magna 
Charta he depicts the color and pageantry of 
English feudalism. In descriptive language he 
portrays the day on which the great barons stood 
before King John and requested him to sign 
the charter. What this meant to Kings and how 
it influenced the entire Western World, till then 
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The 

Reader’s Digest 
Educational 
Edition 


~“ 





NEW— 


a special 3-page Social Studies section 
in the 24-page Srupent GuipE 


Here the timely Digest articles are highlighted 
and discussed with specific suggestions offered 
for helping your students better understand 
their world. 


In the February issue: ‘‘Ivan Serov: Hatchet 
Man for the Kremlin,” “How Up-to-Date 
Is Your Town’s Building Code?,” 

“Hyde Park: The ‘Lungs of London’.” 


And you can find many more challenging, 
thought-provoking articles to stimulate 
discussion in your Social Studies classes. 


For more information, send for Brochure SE/3 


THE READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT . 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 








crushed under the yoke of feudalism, is elo- 
quently told. Here is an ideal supplementary 
teaching aid that will make young Americans 
proud of their heritage. 

Anne Terry White has written a number of 
popular books for young people, such as George 
Washington Carver and The First Men of the 
World. She has made a living figure of the play- 
wright from Stratford-on-Avon who gave the 
world some of its greatest plays. In this fas- 
cinating book we see how Will Shakespeare 
comes to London to seek his fortunes on the 
stage, how the great plays are born, and how 
Shakespeare undergoes joys, sorrows, and tri- 
umphs. This realistic story, with its attractive il- 
lustrations and simple writing, will appeal to 
the intellectual curiosity of young Americans. 

The writer of the fourth of these books has 
travelled over many trails of the early Hudson’s 
3ay Company, and has written many books of 
the North country. This story is the story of 
Canada itself. It tells of the frozen North, the 
land of the beaver, the trader, the Indian. Behind 
its present peaceful exterior lies a story of blood- 
shed and violence, of treasures lost and won, of 
hardship and privation, and of valiant men who 


were not afraid to dream and to fight to make 
their dreams come true. The story is superlatively 
stimulating and inspiring. 

IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


On the Intellectual Frontier 


EuroPe SINCE NAPOLEON. By David Thomson. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. g0g p. Vari- 
ous bindings, $7.25—$9.75. 

We sometimes tell each other that perspective 
presupposes the passages of time, much time. 
But change (and therefore time) proceeds at vary- 
ing rates of speed. The second World War was 
so convulsive an acceleration in time and change 
as to cause much of the past to acquire remote- 
ness and therefore to fall into suddenly new con- 
figurations. At least for a dozen years it has been 
clear that historians must reappraise the history 
of modern Europe, surely that since the French 
Revolution. Such revaluation demands a new 
synthesis placing the affairs of Europe in a 
broader setting than conventionally employed. 
It must widen the content of history to include 
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the whole spectrum of the culture. It will re- 
assess such phenomena (or tags) as liberalism, 
nationalism, internationalism, self-determination, 
socialism, capitalism, democracy, and dictator- 
ship, not only in the light of the cumulative 
experience of the last century and a half but 
more radically by the glare of the cataclysms of 
the most recent past. 

Dr. David Thomson, an English historian and 
fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in 
his Europe Since Napoleon has presented the 
first serious all-new attempt at rethinking this 
knot of problems, and it must be welcomed as a 
serious and independent effort. Without extend- 
ing the notion of Europe to include Western 
Civilization, he has expanded the traditional 
range of content, and one can only be impressed 
by an author able to discuss not merely Darwin 
but Debussy, Wittgenstein as well as Hegel, 
Keynes and Louis Blanc, Minkowski and James 
Clerk Maxwell. If Kierkegaard is not mentioned, 
the reader will find Heidegger and Jaspers as 
well as Sartre representing existentialism. 

In some respects this volume suffers from de- 
fects inherent in any pioneering work. The 
author has not had the full courage of his con- 
victions. He has refrained, for example, from 
applying the insight (p. 814-815) that “the cen- 
tury between 1815 and 1914 had been charac- 
terized by the expansion of Europe into Africa, 
Asia, and the Far East” by treating this expan- 
sion as substantially as one should anticipate. 
Thus, although the acquisition of Hong Kong is 
mentioned, one will look in vain for an Opium 
War; and the character of the connections be- 
tween Britain and India, or France and Algeria, 
in the nineteenth century is assumed rather than 
delineated. More evidence is offered in recogni- 
tion of the continuation of the insight, viz., that 
“the decade 1945-55 was especially notable for 
the opposite, for the contraction of Europe, the 
retreat from Empire.” 

The book is no elementary chronicle of events. 
It is allusive at times, or analytical, rather than 
merely informative. The reader will be disap- 
pointed who consults it to learn the details of 
Marx’s dialectical materialism, or the origins 
of the Third Republic, or the electoral system 
of the Kingdom of Prussia, or the Nuremberg 
war crimes trials, or the policies of the British 
Labour Government elected in 1945. 

It is in effecting a broad visioned synthesis 
of thought and action that the book is unusually 
reflective. The perceptive discussion, for ex- 
ample, of intellectual history in the twentieth 


century is rare in general textbooks. Dr. Thom- 
son is nothing if not a trend spotter. His forte 
is the identification of patterns of development. 
From major clusters of events he extracts com- 
mon features and elicits general conclusions. 
His book will stimulate the reader already famil- 
iar with the details of conventional surveys who 
can benefit from the rethinking of causes and 
consequences, and from the interweaving of 
political, economic, social, intellectual, and es- 
thetic history into a coherent whole. 
Harry J. MARKs 


Department of History 
University of Connecticut 


Other Books to Know About 


Tue British COMMONWEALTH: AN EXPERIMENT 
IN CO-OPERATION AMONG Nations. By Frank 
H. Underhill. Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 1956. 127 p. $2.00. 

This small volume, the first publication of the 
Duke University Commonwealth Center, con- 
sists of three lectures given by Frank Underhill, 
Curator of Laurier House in Ottawa, Canada, 
in the autumn of 1955. The theme of the first 
lecture, “The Liberal Victorian Empire,” is that 
the Commonwealth is the outgrowth of the work 
of Lord Durham and his Liberal contemporaries 
and their Liberal colonial heirs, such as Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, rather than the Conservative Ben- 
jamin Disraeli and later Joseph Chamberlain. 
Lord Durham’s idea that the colonies should 
have complete freedom except for the four reser- 
vations of: (a) foreign policy, (b) public lands, 
(c) form of government, and (d) trade with the 
Mother Country, other colonies, and foreign 
countries, was invalid by the end of the period. 
The four Commonwealths had taken over every- 
thing but foreign relations. 

The theme of the next lecture was that the 
first World War gave complete freedom to the 
Commonwealth countries which were part of the 
Empire inhabited by European stock and edu- 
cated by British methods in culture and politics. 
The one tie between the commonwealths and 
Great Britain was the Crown. 

The last lecture related that the Second Com- 
monwealth was created as a result of the Second 
World War. It contains Asiatic countries with an 
Oriental culture and also African countries with 
a colored population, such as Ghana, the former 
Gold Coast. The Commonwealth not only has a 
diversified culture but also has some nations in 
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TO HELP YOU DO THE JOB YOU WANT TO DO...:.:; 


Have you had a complete 
Map and Globe Survey Program? 


The Rand MeNally Survey Program is a unique service, built on years of 
educational experience, and designed around the needs of the modern class- 
room. It eliminates unnecessary map expenditures and places in the hands of 


the teacher the cartographic tools created for her grade level. 


At your request, a professionally-trained Rand McNally Representative will: 


1 Makea complete inventory of all your map materials 

2 Make a fair analysis of each map and globe to see if they are in good condition, up- 
to-date, and suitable for the grade level in which they are found 

8 Make a complete and detailed classroom-by-classroom, item-by-item purchasing 
plan extended over a three year period, and based on a graded map and globe program 


and your curricular needs 


Conduct an in-service program in the teaching of maps and globes which will prove 


invaluable for your teachers 


The Rand McNally Map and Globe Survey Program is a professional service offered you with- 
out charge by professional consultants. Your Rand McNally Field Representative will be glad 


to call to discuss this with you 


For further information, write: 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY ® Box 7600 ® Chicago 80, Illinois 





it that are Republics. These look upon the 
Crown as the symbol of unity but not of govern- 
ment. The author raises the question what will 
become of the Commonwealth when the present 
leaders with their British educational and po- 
litical backgrounds disappear and their places are 
taken by others. 

There is a good brief bibliography in the back 
of the book. Well and interestingly written, this 
book is an excellent introduction to the Com- 
monwealth and its background. 

Cart G. WINTER 


Sacramento, California 


Historicat ATLAS. By William R. Shepherd. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, rev. ed., 1956. 341 p. 
$12.50. 

Social studies students, as well as their teach- 
ers, will find the eighth edition of this popular 
work an efficient companion in their historical 
studies. Long a classic in its field, the Historical 
Atlas by the eminent William R. Shepherd, late 
professor of American History at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is an achievement in scope and mastery 
of detail. For the student of political history it is 


an important chronicle of changing imperial, 
national, and provincial frontiers. A special sup- 
plement to the Historical Atlas has now brought 
this political scene up-to-date by including all 
major territorial revisions after World War II. 
For the reader of economic history this work is a 
chart and an aid describing such things as the 
German Customs Union, the growth of staple 
agricultural products in the Southern United 
States, and the plan of a mediaeval manor. For 
the student of American History it is an effective 
picture of the era of the colonies, the Revolu- 
tion, and the final territorial organization of the 
United States. In view of such extensive coverage, 
it is to be regretted that detailed maps in the 
author’s special field, Colonial Hispanic America, 
are not included in this edition. 

The method employed by the author in pre- 
senting the changing territorial entities is not 
that used in older historical atlases such as 
Poole’s Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. In 
that work the European continent is first pre- 
sented in a succession of maps from 395 A.D. un- 
til 1897, after which the nations of Europe are 
arranged individually in a similar chronological 
succession. Following a different organization, 
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Shepherd's Historical Atlas employs a substantive 
periodization, organizing continents and coun- 
tries together under roughly three categories: 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern. Europe and its 
component nations are thus seen as part of a uni- 
fied whole. 

The great advantage of the Historical Atlas 
lies in its graphic presentation of intricate politi- 
cal organization such as the reshaping of Europe 
under Napoleon I or the territorial changes 
effected at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 
It pinpoints and illustrates these changes of his- 
torical importance, furnishing the student a far 
sharper picture than the one text-reading alone 
could have given him. This work is thus the 
comprehensive and accurate aid for the study 
of history. 

ARTHUR KNOLL 


Department of History 
Yale University 


EurRoPEAN History ATLAS. By James Henry 
Breasted, Carl F. Huth, and San:uel Bannister 
Harding. Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Company, 
rev. ed., 1954. 132 p. $1.75. 


ATLAS OF EuroPEAN History. Edited by Edward 
Whiting Fox. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 65 p. $3.95. 

The first of these atlases is a revised edition of 
the Denoyer-Geppert European History Atlas 
and covers the history of the world from ancient 
times to the present. According to the publisher, 
most of the maps contained in the atlas are 
reproductions of the Breasted-Huth-Harding 
World History Wall Maps. 

A number of new materials have been added 
to the tenth edition to bring it up to date. A 
brief chronology is included, describing im- 
portant dates and events from 1945 to July 1954. 
There are a number of maps and some text on 
new Western alliances, including NATO. 

There is little doubt that this atlas has real 
utility for an intensive course in European his- 
tory or a course in Western Civilization. It pro- 
vides the student with an opportunity to relate 
historical events to geographical relationships. 
It would seem advisable, however, to use this 
atlas for only the most intensive type of course 
and for the most able students. The text is re- 
plete with concepts and terms that would be un- 
familiar to many students. And it is not an easy 
task to relate the text to the maps because of the 
complexity of both text and maps. 


In summary we might say that this atlas con- 
tains a valuable storehouse of geographical and 
historical knowledge the key to which is avail- 
able only to the abler student. 

James Breasted and Carl Huth were formerly 
professors at the University of Chicago; Samuel 
Harding was formerly at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Unlike the Breasted-Huth-Harding atlas, the 
one edited by Edward Fox contains no text, but 
rather confines itself to 64 pages of maps. All of 
the maps are in color, and all physical maps use a 
photo relief technique which gives a three-di- 
mensional effect. According to the publisher the 
selection of place names was made by collect- 
ing locations mentioned in a group of basic 
textbooks used in American classes. For this 
reason, the number of place names has been 
markedly reduced, and the maps appear much 
less formidable to the student. In this feature 
they may be contrasted with the Breasted-Huth- 
Harding maps, which are difficult to read and in- 
terpret. 

The defense of simplication is made not only 
on grounds that it will encourage the student to 
use the atlas, but also on grounds that too 
detailed accuracy could become misleading, par- 
ticularly for maps dealing with periods preceding 
the last two or three centuries. 

It appears that this atlas may have sacrificed 
little in the way of scholarship and complexity 
and at the same time have gained considerable 
advantages from a pedagogical point of view. 

Edward Fox served in the Department of State 
in 1946 and 1947 and since then has taught at 
Cornell University where he is currently Asso- 
ciate Professor of History. He is editor of the 
Development of Western Civilization Series, pub- 
lished by Cornell University Press. 

DONALD W. OLIVER 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


THE WoRLD IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 
Geoffrey Bruun. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, rev. ed., 1957. 818 p. $6.75. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1948, 
at which time it received a favorable review in 
this magazine. A second edition, which involved 
a more thorough reworking than the present one, 
appeared in 1952. The changes in the third 
edition are limited to minor revisions, which un- 
fortunately did not eliminate several minor 
errors, and to the addition of an epilogue (with 
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Look into the ways this new text brings world history within the 
grasp of all your students: 


LIVING WORLD HISTORY 


> readable narrative, written for maximum under- 


> strong program of teaching aids, with special em- 
phasis on developing time and place sense 


> self-testing questions to make students think as 
they study each chapter 


> the whole story made graphic with photographs, 
maps, charts, drawings 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Dallas 2 ° 


Palo Alto e Fair Lawn, N.J. 








appropriate suggested readings) handling the last 
four years. 

It may well be questioned whether nineteen 
pages in a text of this scope suffice to cover the 
years 1952-56. But most of the ills from which the 
book suffers may be blamed on the high cost of 
publishing. Cost was undoubtedly the major 
factor dictating the kind of revision. (It does 
seem, however, that the list of suggested readings 
for the older parts of the text could be brought 
up-to-date without incurring too great an ex- 
pense.) Merely adding to a text from time to time 
destroys its unity, since it is quite obvious to the 
reader which parts are written for the original, 
second, or third edition. Much of the writing 
gives a peculiar sense of being out of date, but 
the author's historical perspective permitted him 
to make what turned out to be extremely ac- 
curate guesses. 

The book has much to recommend it, either 
to the secondary teacher or to the more advanced 
high school student. Things are put neatly into 
perspective. Each state is considered under the 
headings of resources, defense, and social justice. 
The charts and graphs are especially good, as 
befits a text which puts stress on what its author 


calls the “arithmetic of power.” Mr. Bruun is 
not afraid to let the reader know where he stands, 
and his generalizations are both provocative 
and sound. In handling some topics, he analyzes 
more than he narrates. The greatest value of the 
book is not in specific items of fact, but in the 
author’s point of view. This reviewer hopes that 
in another four years, or less, both the author 
and the publisher will want to put out a fourth 
and completely coordinated edition. 
Rosert B. HOLTMAN 

Department of History 


Louisiana State University 


The Man Who Was Chosen by Elise Lavelle 
(McGraw-Hill, $2.75) is the story of Pope Pius 
XII from the early days of Eugenio Pacelli as 
a boy in Rome, through his study of law, his vo- 
cation and entrance into the priesthood, and his 
service as a representative of the Pope in 
European countries, to the meeting of the 
cardinals at which he was chosen Pope. His serv- 
ice to the Church and to mankind is carefully 
portrayed. The book has official sanction as be- 
ing free from doctrinal and moral error. 
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textbooks 


—Worthy Additions to the High School Program— 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


by DIMOND-PFLIEGER 


. an attractive new entry into textbooks prepared for the senior high school course in 
American government. A book of ideas and ideals, it presents the study of government 
in a unique way by introducing the basic ideas, and tracing them through our tri-level 
division. Tests available. 


YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
by ALILUNAS-SAYRE 


.. . formulates eight major problem-areas in democracy in the light of student identifica- 
tion. Encompasses life adjustments, economic considerations, group understanding, gov- 
ernment, international outlook, democracy, and the problems of health—leisure— 
morality. Colorful, teachable, valuable. Manual available. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA DALLAS TORONTO 











In reading level and approach it is better fitted 
for junior high than senior high school. One 
could wish that the story had been told with 
more color and warmth, to better portray the 
compassion of the priest and his concern for the 
welfare of the world. For public school use it 
would be more effective if he had been presented 
as a statesman, with less emphasis on the faith 
he represents. E. E. S. 


Carl Becker was one of the few presidents of 
the American Historical Association owing their 
eminence less to published reesarch than to gen- 
eral distinction of mind. He fused candor, acuity, 
and breadth of learning in a style that was ur- 
bane, ironic, economical. Although one of the 
fathers of American historical relativism, Becker 
himself was the skeptical observer, detached in 
temper. Charlotte Watkins Smith’s admiring 
study, Cark Becker: On History and the Climate 
of Opinion (Cornell, $3.75) exhibits Becker's 
mind and taste at work, and attractively accounts 
for the esteem and affection of his students and 
friends. H. J. M. 


Publications Received 


Coulter, John Wesley. The Pacific Dependencies of the 
U.S. New York: Macmillan Co., 1957. 388 p. $6.75. 

Danile, Anita. The Story of Albert Schweitzer. New York: 
Random House, 1957. 179 Pp. $1.95. 

Heath, Spencer. Citadel Market and Altar. Elkridge, Mary- 
land: Science of Society Foundation, 1957. xv + 259 
Pp. $6.00. 

Jones, Howard Mumford. American Humanism: Its Mean- 
ing for World Survival. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957- xvi + 108 p. $3.00. 

Langdon, Grace and Stout, Irving W. Helping Parents 
Understand Their Child’s School. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1957. xviii + 508 p. $5.00. 

Moore, Clyde B., Klee, Loretta, and Marks, Sallie B. 
Building Our Hemisphere. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1957. xiv + 495 p. $3.40. 

Mudra, Marie. Look Beyond Tomorrow. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1957. 192 p. $2.75. 

Sorenson, Herbert and Malm, Marguerite. Psychology for 
Living. New York: McGraw-Hill book co., rev. ed., 1957. 
x + 672 p. $4.80. 

White, Anne Terry. All About Great Rivers of the World. 
New York: Random House, 1957. 150 p. $1.95. 

Woodring, Paul. A Fourth of a Nation. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1957. vii + 255 p. $4.50. 











Yow i. the Jime 


If you are not giving your help and 
financial support to your local, state, 
and regional councils, as well as the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
begin doing so now. Join with thou- 
sands of others in helping strengthen 
the social studies programs throughout 
the United States. Begin receiving all 
of the services, benefits, and publica- 
tions your membership will bring you. 


For information regarding member- 
ship in the National Council or whom 
to contact regarding your local councils 
write to National Council for the 
Social Studies, Department ES, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 








EUROPE 


July-August, 1958 


for the intelligent traveller 


‘666 


A studytour in International Relations offered by 
the University of Minnesota under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Wm. C. Rogers, Director, Minnesota 
World Affairs Center. A week each in London 
and Paris, three at the World Organizations 
summer school of GENEVA University, one in 
Germany, at the Brussels WORLD'S FAIR and in 
Holland, with 18 more days if you wish ($210 
extra): French Alps, Riviera, Italy, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Comfortable traveling, fine hotels and 
meals, incidentals. Details from 


STUDY ABROAD INC. 
250 West 57th Street | NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








Ylew . . . FOURTH EDITION 


Selected Test Items 


In American History 


H. R. ANDERSON and E, F, LINDQUIST 
Revised by HARRIET STULL 


@ Provides teachers with over 1000 carefully prepared up-to-date test items on subject 
matter commonly included in the high school American history course. 


@ Includes basic material on test construction. 


@ Classification by topics for easier selection of questions. 
National Council for the Social Studies 


Department BE 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Single copies $1.25 


Quantity discounts 











Eleventh and twelfth grade pupils 


in 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


MODERN PROBLEMS 
PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 
and ECONOMICS 


ike FACTS 


When they discuss units on 
THE UNITED NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
and WAR or PEACE 


WHAT ABOUT WAR? 


GIVES AUTHENTIC BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


in readable and convenient pocketbook form 
Published by 
The Cie Education (enter 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY, MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 


“WHAT ABOUT WAR?’’ 
is also approved by and available from 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL for the SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Single copy, 45¢ 12 or more, 35¢ each 





